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Literature. 


UNDER THE CLIFFS. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


White-throated maiden, gay be thy carol 
Under the cliffs by the sea ; 
Plays the soft wind with thy dainty apparel— 
Ah, but thou think’s: not of me. 
Stately and slow 
The great ships go, 
White gulls in the blue float free ; 
And my own dear May 
Sees the skies turn grey 
Under the cliffs by the sea. 


Ah, there is one who follows thee lonely 
Under the cliffs by the sea : 
Joy to this heart if thy watchet eyes only 
Turn for a moment on me. 
Strange is thy gaze 
O’er the ocean’s haze, 
With those white hands claspt on thy knee : 
Sweet breast, flatter high 
For a true-love nigh 
Under the cliffs by the sea. 


When sball I dare love's story to utter 
Under the cliffs by the sea! 
When sball I feel thy little heart flutter, 
Pressed, O my darling, to me! 
Lo, the foam grows dark, 
And the white -winged barque 
Seems a epeck in the mist to be : 
Ere the sun’s rim dips 
Let me kiss those lips 
Under the cliffs by the sea. 





SPARKLING MOSELLE. 
4 LEGEND. 


Ab! this is the wine I would cherish, 
Though all other vintages perish, 

’Tis this makes my very heart swell ; 
Its perfume how subtle and fragrant ! 
ee rose-scented, lingering, vagrant, 

ise up from this Sparkiing Moselle. 


Away with your Port and your Sherry, 
For me all my cares I will busy 
In thie crystalline, nectar-filled well ; 
Deep down in my class I can follow 
The bubbles to that peaceful hollow 
Where wanders the Sparkling Moselle. 


I see on the bill an old caatle, 
Deserted by baron and vassal, 
Wherg the bat and the ow! only dwell ; 
I see down below the sweet village, 
By industry cheered and by tillage, 
The home of the Flower of Moselle. 


Very rich was the sire of the Flower, 
And able to give her a dower, 
As the youths of the village knew well ; 
But he vowed, the unfeeling old sinner ! 
She should marry the man who should win her 
By a goblet of Sparkling Moselle. 


One vineyard there was which the maiden 
Had ever considered was laden 

With a grape which none else could excel ; 
The owner his soft vows bad spoken, 
And the fair one bestowed a love-token, 

On the banks of the Sparkling Moselle. 


Now came the stern moment of trial— 
The young man much feared a denial— 
But the damsel, his fears to dispel, 
Sipped the wine ere she gave it, all trembling, 
To her father, who, nothing dissembling, 
Drained the goblet of Sparkling Moselle. 


The goddesses, fairies, and powers, 
Who watch over girls and their dowers, 

All favoured the young village belle ; 
To the touch of her lips they gave magic, 
And ber sire, in tones clearly not tragic, 

Cried, “ This is true Sparkling Moselle !’’ 


She married her own chosen lover ; 
So the Legend is ended and over, 
And a mild one it bas been to tell : 
It is time renders everything meilow ; 
And, Smith, I say, tell me, old fellow, 
What's the price of this Sparkling Moselle? F, H, 
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THE OLD ARMOURY. 


Some of the happiest hours of my life have been passed in the grand 
ae ari hat unrivalled collection, the fame of 


theories, and novel-loving young ladies surveyed 
with no ded interest the gilded mail in which the ts of old 
bad ridden forth to tourney or to battle. What a number of blae-spec- 
tacled professors, fresh from Heidelberg or Jena, have I seen congre- 
gated round the effigy of a stark crasader, peering, jostling, and disput- 
ing with all the tooth-loosening power of German gutturals and sibi- 
lante, as to whether “ mascled” sleeves came into 
1106—a question evidently of difficulty and deep moment. But the 
times when I saw the old armoury to the best advantage, and most tho- 
roughly enjoyed its lated tr es, were when the morning sun 
or the soft summer moonlight came pouring in through the emblazoned 
, and I had the galleries to myself. How a and mysterious, 
moonlight, did that long line of martial forms appear, standing mo- 
with their armour balf shimmering in the yellow light, half 
in shadow! The moon that shone through the pictured win- 
rich ruby and topaz tints on the dinted breastplates, be- 
which knightly English hearts had tbrobbed at Cressy or Agin- 
3, Om the gilt Milan suits worn at the Harry’s court ; on the 
barness of chain-work that bad been by many a Saracen 
Moorish emir. There, under one roof, had been by 
bined magic of wealth and taste, a wondrous y of war- 
the ya of mortal foes, the arms of different 4 
savage tribes, and th gorgeous armour of mon- 
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Besides this assembiage of military curiosities, the armoury contained 
much that could Ne en tn ealetiegueadsedet 
dreamy or practical. In those galleries could be traced the gradual 
pel age ——. as yo soe to war. bond were mail 

‘or example, which probably been worn at mere lozenges 
of thin fren, or rings of the enmss-anctal, Goat tnd ben teen with thread 
to a garment of stout linen or woollen cloth. Linen and woollen had fed 
the moths of an earlier century, threads had rotted away, and nothing 
was left but the little scales of corroded iron, pierced with holes for the 


These were the earliest of the 
exeepting certain classical scraps of Roman harness, in brass or in 
bronze ; a shield or two, on which could be traced the world-famous 
S.P.Q.R. ; a helmet, battered out of shape; a fragment of a 
lorica ; and offensive arms in plenty. Next came 
of ringed and of linked mail, the o 
with a scarcely altered name, and 
vention had taken a great s' when 
censtracting a fabric of pure metal, oe joined to the next in or- 
der, 80 that the ancient plan of eewing ~~ of iron to 
work of cloth is discussed, except for those qui * jacks” 
apes with iron lozenges, which foot-soldiers continued to wear as 
ate as the Reformation. These chain-shirts were pliant and flexible ar- 
ticles of attire, fitting to the body, and allowing free movement of 
limbs ; but they were weighty garments, und it was soon found that 
iron in another form would furnish an equal defeace. Then came the 
jointed mail, of a bundred varieties, dependent on fashion, caprice, or 
convenience. The Goodrich Armoury could show some noble 
There they stood in rows, those mimic knights, the hollow shells of war- 
riors long passed away. Another great stride has Invention made ; and 
yet, with all this gallant show of warlike bravery, there seems to be 
somewhat worth regretting in the simplicity of the elder world’s defen- 
sive gear. viking or a Saxon thane could have “ put on his 
armour for the fray” in two minutes, and with little need of aid. Not 
so your companions of Ceeur de Lion, not so your stalwart Orasaders, 
your iron-handed tors of Magua Charta, your early K. G.’s, and 
followers of the first Plantagenets. As their battle-garb stands before 


nF 


wonderful amount of preparation required to equip a champion for the 
joust or the field. Already, by the end of the eleventh century, you see 
that iron has become an exploded material for the armour of aristocratic 
combatants. Brass, the classic brass, had given way to iron long before, 
and now iron gives precedence to its polished coasin steel. Spain is now 
the t mart of warrior-barness ; the forges of Toledo, Seville, Burgos, 
can ly produce their wares with sufficient rapidity. Europe 
pearly wv ay hang blood and treasure on the burning sands of Syria ; 
hristendom is waging a long duel with the Paynim oa his o ; 


a goodly store of gallant men, steeds, armour, to return nev-r again. 
Spanish steel is hard and enduring ; it can bear meh hammering of maces, 
slashing of swords, and dint of arrow and lance. Moreover, it is 
fair to look upon ; and see! even now, in age and decay, you 
tinguish the azure and gold, the Damascene tracery, the 
bronzing, lackering, ee the stars of gold, the 
ments, the half-effaced | on the shield, 
crest on the helmet, that once pleased the eyes of fair | 
over tournament galleries draped with cloth of , to 
pions win or lose. Vanity of vanities! All thi 
world are dust and ashes alike—stole and wimple, and 
tho bingo thet guested. coer. the tists tes’ pampeas 
tl at led over the list; the pous 
sballed them ; and the stout limbs and bold —- that 
low husks of steel—The knights are dust, and their 
their souls are with the saints, we trust, 

I scarcely know which reflection, as a child, 
whether all those personages of the chivalric epoch that 
in dear old Jvanhoe, and such antique romances, were d 
terly from the earth, or whether they had ever existed out of 
fancies. There, before me, in visible presence, when { went alone 
old armoury, Jvanhoe in hand, were the identical suits 
worn and fought in ; and it was hard to believe that 
oe a Sm Besta h the 
fancy a erce eyes gh the 
and a stern voice suddenly issuing from within 
And yet it was Like looking at a mammoth’s 
Time’s flood left the feudal epoch high and dry. At 
guess that each of those suits was a very 
awkward garb to wear. There were countless joints that 
secured with rivets, and each rivet had to be clenched with a 


torge. Clang! clash! EE ee ee 
metal! How de moet bare _ —" and how comatose 
when ts were og for a pageant ; 

the clatter requisite for getting their worships into fighting-trim ! 

All this time, the helmets have been changing too. There were 
casques, with long “ sasals,” or nose-pieces, instead of visors, to protect 
the face, just the casques you eee depicted in the Bayeux tapestry, and in 
one of which Saxon Harold was killed by that hateful arrow. Then 
there were early English, and French, and German head-pieces, where 
the visor was a flat plate of iron, with crest upon it, and to fix 
feathers in, and holes where the laces had once passed to tighten it on 
the head of its wearer, and the regular visor of iron bars very close to- 
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tice that the tournament-helm, used for tilting, was as _— again 
as the battle-casque, and had a loftier crest. No wonder that the knights 
never wore that dreadful ties — — B pd moment of Joining med 
no wonder they gasped and chok ey got an opportunity - 
ing it off again; that constables and es rode in procession, armed 
at all pointe, except the head ; and that many a bold bas been 
smothered outright under his morion, when unhorsed helpless. 
There was one tall tilting helmet with a wyvera or otber fabulous crea- 
ture for a crest, that I once believed to be the very helmet (it was nearly 
big enough) mentioned in the Castle of Otranto, and under which she pose 
was confined. Only to think of bearing that ton of steel on one’s Z 
head, with the laces drawn tight, and that suffocating aventaille down, 
and the crest and plumes nodding uneasily, and so to take a dim view 
ot society through the bars of the visor, as one waited for the herald’s 
cry : “ Koighte,do your devoir/” This, surely, presents chivalry in « 
most uncomfortable aspect. 

But I am now coming to the age when plate-armour supplanted mail, 
and the dressing-room of a gentleman bore less reeemblance to asmithy, 
though there was yet eome work for the hammer-man before the warrior 
was fully accoutred. Every piece of armour is now a separate affair ; 
and an amazing quantity was worp. There was the helmet, with a mail- 
hood perhaps as well, the gorget clesping the neck, and the vauntbrace, 
the coreelet or breastplate, the back- plate, brassards aud pauldrons, cuis- 
sards, afterwards yclept taslets, steel-boots or steel-shoes, and jambards, 
gauntlets, knee-pieces, and epaulets of steel. The breast was not only 
protected by the shield and the corselet, but by an inner breastplate, or 
sometimes a hauberk or mail-shirt ; and within that again was a chest- 


, | protector in the shape of a jazeran, or shirt of fine chain ; while other 


warriors preferred a gambesson of quilted leather inside their armour, 
and a surcoat of bright heraldic colours, daintily wrought by ladies’ 
fingers, over it. Altogether, a knight could not have worn less than a 
hundredweight of cold iron, often mach more, besides his two-handed 
sword, his series of poniards, axe or mace, and lance. Then, 
when we consider that his gallant eharger was trapped with a 
steel-plated war-saddle with high bows and cantel, and broad 
stirrups, and that the unhappy animal was barded with eteel, and 

thered in embroidered housings, with a poitrail on his chest, flankers 
along his sides, a chainfron with a long spike like a unicorn’s horn on 
his head, aud a bunch of peacock’s plumes between his ears, we can easily 
guess how slow must have been the march, how moderate the onslaught, 
of such ponderous cavalry. Indeed, the wonder is how Flanders could 

uce steeds capable of bearing such towers of hollow iron ; and we 

w tbat in the plate-armoar epoch, a knight down was unable 
to rise without assistance. There he lay, helpless, like a turtle on its 
back, until he was held to ransom or poniarded. But 








you, stark and stiff, you cannot but marvel at its costliness, and the | that 


wo ;| Of sach revels and jousts as 
and every galley bound for the Morninglana, carries out from the West | valry. 


gether, and capable of being raised like a porteullis. The weight of| bia, 
this mighty head-covering increased with every age ; and it is worth no-| met, 








made at enormous price, for the martial dandies of the decline of chivalry. 
There may still be seen the gold and the purple, the azure blazoned nits 
stars, the eri the blackened silver, that once glowed all gorgeous ia 
t of four centuries back. Some of those coats have the gloss 
and delicacy of a starling’s breast ; the colours have faded, bat still the 
fine damask-work survives. Some harness, for xings’ wearing, was far 
more superb than even these, and has doubtless paid the penalty of its 
overrich pane by finding its way to the Jews’ melting-pots. We read 
of ast ing corselets plated with pure gold, of helmets bestarred with 
jewels, of hauberke where goldsmiths’ work was iatertwined with ara- 
ued steel. These are gone from the world’s gaze long ago. Those 
ous Milan suits were costly enough, without being jewelled as well. 
were bought at prices quite surprising ; a farm for a corselet ; a 
yoke of oxen for a gorget ; a complete suit was at the value of a small 
estate. Books themselves were not dearer. In the middle ages, the mer- 
poy Ans who were paid by Italian repavlics and princes to fight 
their battles—tbe Lamoriciéres of their day—foaght not to kill, but to 
capture. Sometimes a battle was quite bloodless. Often there were 
but one or two deaths in a hot affray. The arms and horse of the cap- 
tive were what the conqueror sought; and so that he could strip the 
vanquished of his gay plumes, and get a ransom afterwards, he was sel- 
dom cruelly disposed 20 kill the goose that could bestow such golden 
eggs as M mail and a of bezants. 

Especial magnificence distinguishes the armour of Edward IIL.’s reiga 
—4 reign made up of wars and pegenntry of victories and of tourna- 
ments, when the court was a fairyland. The surcoats of brocade, velvet, 
cloth of gold, and other rich stuffs, were during this king’s sway of a 
prodigal splendour ; the — wore them over their sparkling armour, 
and on their breasts flashed their heraldic devices in gold or in silver 
broidery. The old chroniclers, Froissart, Comines, Brantome, loved to 
expatiate on the fantastic taste and luxury of all this glistening appa- 
rel ; and, indeed, no peacock spreading his glorified tail in the suasbine 
could have outglittered one of the Black Prince’s compeers in war. Who 
paid for all this bravery? The Third Edward could not make money by 

rough dentistry on rich Hebrews, as King John had done in 
the good old times. The Jews were gone out of Eagl Fy 
their teeth were safe from the ee of any royal practitioner. Bat 


florin rose 

The only armour equalling this expensive mail of the Plan 
day, is that of Henry Vill.’s time. The abbey-lands and pom 
venues g@ corselets and asked fair hel- 


astonishio 
mets. It was the renaissance period, too, across the Channel Francis 
I. was blazing like the noonday sun. That was the age of splendid 
palaces, man and armour, of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
ve a rich afver-glow to the evening of chi- 
falling-off in the specimens handed down 


to our time. In Elizabeth's , ganpowder proved too much for ar- 
into battle in half-armour ; the old shells of 


mour. its be; to 
sail were dboarded'y the coat came in. Buff-coate were in fashion 


for a century and a half; they still exist in some collections, ugly stiff 
garments of bull’s hide, with a little corroded eee ee their 
seams and edges, where once glittered a broad lace of silver, for the baff- 
ee orm of its day, wrough 

and silver thread. The buff-coat was a 


comes a terri 
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I 
but one of cuirassiers, be igen rege yeh tren 
each had a , respectively, for a regiment of “ Heavies” in corselet 
and helm, bat climate and lack of sturdy steeds were against the project. 


Asia, however, that Conservati 
an old habit. In Circassia, Persia, Tartary, in India and Afghanistan, 
in the Malayan Archipelago, and among the wild nations of Arabia, there 
ate all knights and tailed warriors inthe ve garb of those Saracens 
who Richard of the Lion Heart. Ou ly enough, the moet 
a of all these champions are the Wahabees of Central Ara- 
a few heroes in hel- 
hauberk, and steel-boots, fortified like actual castles 
against such lethal weapons as the Bedouins use in close fight. In India, 
again, there are men in armour enough to grace the processions of all 
the Lord Mayors that ever swayed the scepire of Cockal The Pind- 
harees, those mounted blood-suckers whose armies of t-horse used 
annually to sweep over Hindustan and the Deccan, ro , burning, 
and slaughtering—a mere joint-stock company of adven' 
always in mail. The Great Duke won his spurs, uoder the name of Co- 
lonel Wellesley, or rather Wesley, ia parsuinga famous Pindharee chief, 
Dhoondiah Waugh, every one of whose followers wore armour. A hard 
chase it was; the Dake, in his dispatches to hie brother, the 
Wellesley, com it to fox-buntiag, and declares that “it was now 
plain they should never catch Dhoondiah Waugh.” Nor was Dhoondiah 
ever captured, though his lieutenant, and some thousand shareholders 
in the association of cut-throats, were driven into a river, and drowned 
by the weight of their harness. Curiously enough, though the Pindha- 
rees wore iron on their own breasts, they had none on their iorses’ feet ; 
and yet those Mahratta nags of theirs could march from seventy to a 
hundred miles a day, under the weight of rider and mail, corn-bag and 
heel-pickets, not to mention a felt saddle weighing 24 Ibs, and snugly 
wadded with rupees and bangles besides. ‘“ Do you thiok I would trast 
my life to a bit of iron?” said a captive Pindharee, with infinite scorn, 
in reply to the question why his horse was unshod. And yet the man 
wore half a hundredweight of emith’s work on his own and should- 
ders. 

There are plenty of Mabrattas, Sikhs, Patans, poots, and so on, 
who wear mail-coats to this day. The Afghans and Beloochees always 
bave a handsome harness when they can muster its price ; and now and 
then our irregular troopers are allowed to weara chain-shirt, though the 
officers are not partial ic the indulgence, for three reasons. First, they 
say that armour makes men timid ; second, it hampers the sword-arm ; 
third, if a ball strikes the wearer, it drives in some of the broken steel 
links, converting a clean gunstot wound into a hideous laceration, past 
surgery ; that ia, indeed, the very worst of armour. A ball may 
glance from @ rounded cuirass—though there are French breastplates at 
Woolwich through which Brown Bess bas cut a rough hole—but it can 
hardly fail to pierce linked mail or chain-work. ar @ warrior of a 
couple of centuries ago has died painfully from the effects of a wound 
that would not have been mortal, save for the scrap of buff-leather, or 
the fragment of steel, forced into its owner's body by the fatal bullet. 
This was why the armourer shut up his disused forge, and broadcloth 
supplanted hard iron. 
eighteenth century gave little heed to arms defensive. The no; 

ned in velvet and silk, not in tempered metal. 
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wora by the natives of Peru, and called by Pizarro and his fillibus 
nin panish name of i. It was a sort of tunic of cottoa 
cloth, wadded and quilted witb cotton so thickly and firmly as to defy 
all arrows, wod deaden most bullete. The Spanish conquerors gladly 
threw aside their heavy steel-trappings for this light substitute, the oaly 
instance perbaps of a really untaught nation’s poeserring any armour 
beyond a shield. The Aztecs of Mexico, to be sure, had delicate baa- 
berks and carques of thin golden mail, and the prettiest sureoats of hum- 
ming birds’ feathers; but those fairy arms could only have beea de- 
si to enhance the splendour of Montezuma’s court. Cuiraeses were 

en into favour by Napoleon, who made great use of heavy cavalry, 
bat they have been the cause of much complaint. All the cuirassers 
abroad, except perhaps the Soanish Guards, are underhorsed ; they move 
slowly, they overweight their horses, and yet it is certain that light ca- 

dread their shock above ali things. 

Bat after long neglect, after being sneered at, derided, and shelved as 
lamber, armour has staried up like a phoenix, and bas assumed po mean 
place among the questions of the day. From the hour that the first iron- 
plated te was laid down at Cherbourg, by the emperor’s directions, 
the ion of nautical armour, at least, was forced upoo our re- 
Juctant consideration. Our wooden walls, it seems, from a buodred ex- 

te at Sheerness and Cherbourg, are not fence enough for the Is- 
Home they have guarded so long. France has ten of these sea- 
Gragove afloat, (a mistake. Ed. Ald.) proud of their scales and their 
strength, besides the grim monster the Gloire, which defics tue mightiest 
of modern warfare. The latest experiments on this side the 
water go to prove that wall-sided ships cannot face beavy artillery. be 
they never so bucklered with iron ; bat the most formidable discharge 
can do no barm to a bulwark eloped at 45 degrees. From this all shote 
glance off like hail-stones. There are those who deny that the (/loire can 
swim the seas. Her armour weighs ber down, they say ; her lower 
are swamped, her decks afloat, and her guos useless. But, ab! let us 
not crow out our pwans of victory too soon over the clumsy Gaul! We 
bave beard much of this kind of talk before. D.d not grave dons of 
science demonstrate, by awful mathematics, that no steamer could cross 
the Atlantic !—that no locomotive could ran on the railway, or do aught 
but stand still and spia around ite wheels like a firework ’—that gas 
would not illuminate, nor electricity play the newsmonger ? So we may 
be y sure that if iron.plated ships can float, and won’t float, | 
be made to float before our pertinscious neighbour has done wit 
them ; nor is it well for us Britons to be left too far behiod the lates: 
Cherbourg fashions. Wooden ebips cannot engage impregnable leviathans ; 
if a chp canvot be sunk or set on fire, there is but one resource—to board 
her; no uncongenial task for British tars. Pipe away the boarders, 
then ; get ready the pikes and cutlasses ; sheer alongside the invulnera- 
ble enemy, the monster that darts flame and death from every port-hole 
in ber guarded sides, and bey for St. George against the Dragon! Alas! 
this aleo has been foreseen. There is not one weak spot in the mooster’s 
steely scales: that iron roof over the Gloire’s deck is proof _ the 
boldest boarders that ever sprang cheeriag on a hostile poop : St George 
cannot get a stroke at the Dragoon. Well, we must have dragons of our 
We must pit armour against armour, magnanimous!y take a les- 
son from our ancient rivale, and earn anew for Britain the well won title 
of Mistress of the Seas. Most true it is, however, that iron sheathing 
does sink a ship very deep iadeed in the water—a serious drawback to 
the efficiency of these new tyrants of the deep, where long voyages and 
diversity of weather are in questio® No doubt, this difficulty will be 
improved away ere long, and the floating — of plated veesels be 
greatly by tbe extension of the principle of separate compart- 
ments, and by other means. But we should remember how easy it ie, 
in these narrow seas, and for ebort expeditions, to pick and choose our 


Steam makes an enemy icdependent of contrary winds: impregnable 
ships need not care for a blockading force. The wind has, in old times, 
England’s very good friend and ally: the wind scattered the 
haughty Armada, put a stop to scores of Jacobite enterprises and French 
descente, and drove Hocbe and bis frigates out of Bantry Bay. But 
steam transporte, escorted by au overpowering fleet of these new children 
of Bellona, the Gloire and her stern sisterhood, may cross whea they will ; 
and not all the gallant devotion aod seamanship possible could stay such 
an armament, ules one floating fortress is matched by another, steel by 
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Newcome 
being the lightest of them all—tighter 
would give equal protection, with a trac 

it be but cheaply procured ; but its ualiebates cur- 
ei lalnese terribly. The other day, on the French stage, there 
a Joan of Are in armour of aluminum, beautifully finished, the 

<¢ being eleven pounds; the cost, st a fancy price fixed by the jeweller 
wrought it. some £250. The steel suit, of Berlin make, in which 
Mademoiselle Mars used to play the character, weighed fifty-five pounds! 
and cost £1000, according to Paris tradition. Just now, aluminum is 
banded about like a sbuttie-cock between the chemist and the silver- 
smith ; it is costly, it is rare, though its humble pedigree is but traced to 
common clay—the clay that clogs the ploughshare, and loads the high 
lows of honest Hodge, toiling in the shafts ; but it cannot be borne as a 
metal, cannot come forth white and glistening, a Vinderella in her ball- 
dress, without the expeosive aid of sodium, and sodium is balf the price 
of gold. When it does become cheap, in the course of invention, great 
are expected from it; it is to decorate our side-boards, coin our 
emall-change, construct our machinery, carry gas and water, aod why 
not arm our ships? The armourer’s trade is not quite obsolete among 


Ft 


t 


us. 

The great army-catlers, Messrs, Wilkinson of Pall Mall, for instance, 
send out quanti of mail, cbain-shirts, steel-gloves, aod helmets, both 
to Asia and South America. Venezuela and Arabia are customers 


in- | a drivelling old 


massive, made after a pattern as old as the Crusades. 

-shirt alone weighs nearly thirty pounds, and the whole suit 

above forty pounds. The Spanish customers, who only want to be 

shielded from the reed arrows and cane-lances of their Indian foes, order 

something much lighter of wear. A Venezuela colonist can take the 

field in only twenty-five pounds of polished steel, pliant as a glove ; bat 

Bedouin, though he deals with London instead of Damascus or Bassora, 

ebocses to carry the burden which bis father bore ages ago, and 

sees no need to —~ Shy a all ant ye oe are 

proof against a musket- 0 keep out propelled by gunpowder, 

Bo lees than (wenly eight pounds of steel to the square foot are required, 

repeated experimeats bave proved. The elasticity of gutta-percha 

it be useful here, but who evuld bear the fatigue and of the 

and battle, if be were swatbed in sacha material? And yet there 

ere long, when some kind of armour will be needed for 

for ships. The new arms have never yet bad a fair trial 
throw their shelis and shot ten thousand 
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mour, probably of aluminum or other new substance, may, perhaps, once 
more come into favour, from the very horror of the carnage which must 
accompany the ncxt great European struggle for empire. 

—_—————i 


LADY SEAMER’S ESCAPE. 


Mies Duley Digby bad, at last. won what she had been begging and 
ying for all the days of her life—that is to say, ali the days of ber 
Fite ae - wise ee "etl her mother’s = that it is 
the first duty of a peer, well-borao, 'y-edacated young to marry 
a man of good OS eS ee oe oe which na- 
ture —_ have made incideatal to the bargain. 
Sir J Seamer had proposed to her, she bad accepted bim. 
It wae in the drawing-room, after a state dinner y ; and, when the 
momentous tranraction was accomplished, tbe gentleman went over and 
talked to her mother. Dulcy stood leaning against the piano, turning 


him, bat as he open: handed and to a proverb, for- 
es rough word and contented eondees with bey 
oa when ig to him, and saying be was “ every bit a Ni 

mer, 

en er ieen 4 mains Oe onthe ee Wee 

posal to b e ways liked t Lady 
Eeesee aeteanea Nae yi ‘ 


wh oe Se eee ee eee 
en! an uowary handsome, ever, tionless 
snd dhe bod tho ute titkencs tort tat son's miod while 


over her masic. Mr. George Milner ached her and e; she | thing 


answered him confusedly, and with tears in her eyes. Dulcy was 
not a lachrymose person, and what had occurred flashed upoao him im- 
mediat 


ely. 

Duley Digby and he had been great friends once upon a time (once 
upon a time was about four years ago), but George was even poorer then 
than now, and she was ambitious and did not use him well. He remem- 
bered the miserable pain she hai made him saffer, and thought he was 
radically cured of that wound, which had not even lefta c , he 
had not forgiven her. He did not address her a second time, but turned 
away with a remorseful generosity. He had first loved and then hated 
ber. When she would have amused ber leisure with him again, he mor- 
tified ber. Now he was indiffereat ; she had lost her power of fascina- 
ting him. It he had seen the maa in the moon courting her he would not 


ports | have cared. 


The same cannot be said for Dulcy. George was a generous, sensible, 
affcctionate, lovable man—if he couid only have gratified her de- 
sire. More’s the pity, George could not. He could only give her a 
genoine love aod admiration, a share of his youoger son’s moderate al- 
lowance, aod a venture in his Bank of Hope. Dalcy preferred certain- 
ties and securities, and she refused bim at ber peril—refused him with 
much misgiviog and reluctance, and a pain, the permanence of which she 
had yet to learn. She had a certain tenderness for George which his 
perience might bave blown up into a flame of devotion ; bat her suitor 

ed patience and humility, and withdrew altogether. So her chance 
was lost—her best Chance, as I view it. And now, season after season 
had sli away, until ebe was tarned of four-and-twenty, until, possi- 
bly in just fulfilment of ber destiny, Sir Jobn Seamer, whom she 
neither loved nor respected, was talking confidentially to mamma; and 
Duicy was answering George Milner with the tears in her eyes. There 
was no plea for those teare—she had got what she craved most. It be- 
hoved her to look triumphant and to teel triampbant, bat somehow the 
mood would act com Perhaps, in the moment of fruition, her heart 
was sorer than it had ever been since she refused George, and by and-by 
found out that be had quite ceased to Jove her, As he turned away from 
her, she perceived that he had understood her dignified position, and 
that he despised ber for baving attained to it. But it was too late to 
care for that now—Sir John finished his brief colloquy with her mother, 
and returned to her side with the aseured, jubilant air of an accepted 
lover. Then George was tempted to watch her. He saw her smooth her 
brow and summen reluctant smiles; bat fodiog the pastime, after all, 
rather dismal be took leave of bis hostess, and walked away home smok- 
ing a cigar. All sentimental reminiscences of Duicy disappeared with 
the vapour, and when he reached his chambers he was his own man 
agaio completely. ‘ 

After the great event of the evening Mrs. Digby could not be sorry to 
see her guests depart ; and, by eleven o'clock, the house in Curzoa- 
street was cl of them all—even of Sir John Seamer himself—anod 
Duley was shut up with her mamma in tbat pretty retirement called the 
boudoir. With a softness quite unusual to her, Daley had stolen one 
arm roond ber mother’s t, and was resting ber brow against her 
shoulder. The confession had been made, the successtul daughter bad 
been kissed and blessed abundantly, yet still Dulcy kept that firm yet 
caressing bold upon her mother, as if she had yet more to say. Pre 
sently it came. 

“ Mamma, I do not want it to be talked about until quite the time ; I 


am not ow of it, you know.” 
“ My love, half the world will eavy you.” 
“Let them! Bat a sae I will not hear it talked about. 
iY . 


known. Sir 


” 
a very strange light, Dalcy. There is nothing to 
Sir Joba, or i mistress of Netherloup—such a 
will be one of the proudest days 


foot. “ T was sure you would wish it,” 


Het 


at heart. But come, you are 
bed to-night myself, and to- 
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two days nobody 
— John Seamer. sania 
that her urgent plea for secrecy 
receive the congratulations of friends, 
compassionate, with a serenity which 
ch wonder as it struck herself. Any little un- 
tried to retain about her fate was completely dis- 
pated, saw her future very distinctly before her : Lady Seamer 
ot Netherloup, wife of Sir John Seamer, the wealthiest landowner in the 
yo on rene fond of her, likely to surround her with 
indulgence her heart could desire, mentaliy and mo- 
, but not evil-spoken of by his clas:, though not much 
looked up to either; a position many young women would bave em- 
braced with triamphant delight—which had often, in fact, & ea secretly 
coveted by herselr. That was, when it was seen through the illusion of 
distance and improbability ; aearer at hand, its colours were far more 

sombre than attractive. 
plas amet deal about Sir John Seamer, and she knew all the 

| particulars of his 


about when they at all. Netherioup Hall was bat three miles 
from Avenham, re she had been brought up by her mother, aod in a 
country neighbourhood, gossip, especially romantic gossip, is the current 
coin of domestic society. liked to hear her nurse tell of the curse 
of the Seamers, who had driven the nuns from Netherloup centuries ago, 
and got wrongful possession of their estates, which never brought 
them luck, bat only murder, in battle, early death at home, or 
; and then the chronicler would prove her words by 
asking, with a solemnity, who lives in the high-walled garden on the 
edge of the park, where nobody ever passed by from year’s ead to year’s 
end !—who bat Sir Reginald mer, who bad been Bedlam-mad since 
his marriage almost—nay, some folks said before it? His one son 
had been casbieced from the army for cowardice, and was living ob- 
sourely somewhere abroad, and his grandson reigned with bis frigid 
mother in the old bali alone. All thie was happeoing when Du'cy Digby 
was a girl, and she heard whispers of it, as childrea do ; and when Joha 
came to Avenham to play with her brothers, she used to watch him 
timidly from a distance with a suspicious fear, lest the curse of bis people 
— we faliea on him, and that he might suddenly spriag at ner 


her. 

Bat all this nonsense faded from her mind as she grew up to woma2- 
hood. The high-walled garden loet its wretched prisoner, aod s sump- 
taous tablet to his memory appeared on the chancel wall of Netherloap 
Church ; and then the disgraced son died in 4 drunken gambling: 
braw! at Homburg, and Joho became Sir John, - 
ance in his county by reason of 
He was about three-and t 
He had a frame of vast mu’ 

y good 
cations, nevertheless, 
demon, and suffer himeelf 
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rage. The cervante, when 
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ation, her mother 

ly give way to her feelin 

ohn ; but George Milner di 
to do some moun‘ 
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about 
arrived, and at Aven- 


a crowded table congregation 

@ small army of friends, she gave her danghter to Sir John Seamer of 
Netherloup, for better for worse, for richer fur poorer, uatil death should 
them part. 
There is something very solemn about a marriage, whether of love, of 
convenience, or of ambition—this came, I suppose, under the last bead— 
bat none of the young bridesmaids, when tney looked at Dulcy’s white 
face and te expression, eaw anything to covet in the position she 
bad won. ge Milner was not present, be was still ia Switzerland, 
bat his mother, as one of the oldest friends of the family, was there in 
great pomp and sp The old —— to more persons than one 
during the course of the day, that, iil as Dulcy had used her George, she 
was really for her; but if a girl would marry for money rather 
= love, she deserved to look and feel wretched at least on her wed- 
ding-day. 
Mra. Digby remained at Aveobam triumphant, while Sir John and his 
new wife went to Paris, and overran Italy ; in short, performed the grand 
fore'ga bridal tour in the moet orthodox way. Ia March they returned 
to Eugland, and came down straight to Netherloup Hall. Toen began 
the series of calls of ceremoay, and there were a hundred and one opi- 
nions as to how Lady Seamer looked, and a thousand and one 
tions as to whether or no she washappy. But her mother was serene and 
satisfied, and confidently communicated to all her intimates that Sir 
Jobo made the very best husband in the world; and people agreed to 
believe that Dulcy Se = had turned out better thaa might 
have been expected. the London season arrived, Lady Seamer of 
Netherloup was generally allowed to be the flower of it, and George 
Milner, regarding her with wonder and admiration. said to bimeelf what 
a actress she was, and questioned whether the orgauication 
of the female sex was really provided with a heart, or only with a muscle 
of a plastic and a seo-ssadhive nature, which could adapt itself to every 
fate as readily as bers had done. 

Seamer had pride—she had also diecretion, and she had that fa- 
culty, more peculiarly developed amongst 
she would have ie alent nn cow eal make public, = = weuies » silence, 

’ vate pangs e could not 
rid of. Sir Johan was mafilentiy courteous to her in company, and he 
coald not be exactly said to use her roughly at home ; but his docility 
and affection as a husband did not falfil the professions of bis 
days. Like most weak persons, he was suspicious, and suspicion deve- 
loped in him a cuaning watcbfulness which soon discovered the signs of 
his wife’s indifference to himself, and exaggerated them iato a preference 
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and spray. Seen from the road, the house appeared in-some parts al- 
most to overhang the precipice, but there was in reality a terrace of 
some twenty feet in width between the walls and the cliff above the Loup ; 
a very agile and sure-footed man could ever descend to the bed of the 
torrent by clio to the bushes and springing to projecting ledges on 
the face of the rock, but it was a very hazardous feat, and not one that 
was often attempted. The situation was pi esque in the highest de- 
gree, with its mingling of wood and water, cliff and green turf ; 
put, whether it was worth having at the price Daley had paid for it, 
George could not determine. That night, when Mrs. Digby was about 
to re to bed, less at ease in her mind now than she used to be on those 
maxims of worldly wisdom in which she had trained her daughter, she 
put aside the curtain from the window to look out, as ber custom was, 
towards Netherlapp. It was full moon, and the bare outline of the hills 
was distinct, even the Netherloup hills, three miles away: and with a 
sight, still tempered by a lurking hope that matters would grow more 
harmonious there by-and-by, she dropped the drapery and betook her- 
self to ber slambers. 

in the dead of the night she was awakened by a ory below her wia- 
dow, “ Mamma, mamma!” and then the houre-bell rang as if palled by a 
terrified tremulous hand, and the agonised voice rose again, ‘ Mamma, 
mamma!” Mrs. Digby thought for a moment that she was the victim 
of a horrible nightmare, bat the ringing continued, and she heard a 
scurry of feet, and by the time she had got out upon the landing, the 
door was being hastily opened below, and her old servant, who had lived 
with her ever since her own marriage, exclaimed, in accents of awe and 
amazement, 

“ Lord ha’ mercy upon us, Miss Daley! but you must be stark stariog 
mad to ha’ ruo across the country a night like this, and nothiag on bat 
your night-clothes, end the blessed bairo, too! Goodness grant you ba’ 
not both gotten your deaths!” And trembling as if she had the palsy, 
Mrs. Digby tottered down the stairs, and received in her arms the form 
of her daughter, who huggeti her vehemently, exclaiming, 

“ Ob, mamma, we are safe, we are cafe!” in hysterical sobs of terror 
and thackfulness. 

By this time all the b was bled, and the women, in sym- 
pathetic eorrow, got the poor young mother and her child into a warm 
room and bathed her bleeding feet. The old nurse and Mre. Digby lis- 
tened to her spasmodic complaiats and exclamations, and tried to quiet 
her as well as they could. Dreadful shivers rsa through and through 
her frame, and sometimes her words were eo wild that they thought she 
was seized with sudden freozy ; bat they were true enough. 

* He swore he would kill me,” was one of these revelations ; “ he has 
said so often before; but to-night I know he meant he would, and I 
waited until the house was etill, and then I thought I would get away ; 
bat he had fastened my door on the outside, and there was only the wia- 
dow, and while I was listening and thinking, I heard a crackling in the 
corridor, aod the smoke began to curl in at the crevices, and there was 
asmell of fire. So I took up baby and puta blanket over him ; the win- 
dow opens easily, and I got down by the great old ivy bushes on the 
tower. Ob, mother! and [I got down by the Loup and over the water.” 

“Eb, Lady Seamer, but that was a long step, but the angels helped 
you, surely!’ cried her nurse. And where L Seamer escaped down 
the cliff and over the Loup, is called “ Lady er’s Long Step” to 

is da; 


this day. 

That night Netherloup was burnt to the ground, and Sir John Seamer, 

act it was, never from that time, though he lived to be an 

old man, was safe to go at Jarge any more. His wife remained at Aven- 
ham with her mother, greatly changed in character and temper by that 
terrible night’s escape from a terribledeath. Her child did not grow up, 
and the estates passed, on Sir Jobn’s death, to a distant br of the 
Seamere, whom misfortune did not = with such deadly tenacity. 
They rebuilt the house, and one of the chief points of attraction to visitors 
is still to examine Lady Seamer’s Long Step, and to marvel how she got 
down it. Some persons declare it to have been impossible ; but traditi 
stands fast amongst the country people, who have added to it a feature 
of the supernataral, that “an angel, all in white, helped her.’’ 
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THE TURKISH BATH. 
“ Pare sanitatis velle sanari fuit.”—Sungoa. 


A well to-do Englishman is a boastful beiog. He thinks everything in 
England is better than anything abroad, and the result of his travels is 
that he feels more strongly the true value of the institutions of his own 
country, and the comforts of bis home. His physical condition he re- 
gards as bee superior to that of any other two-legged creature in the 
world: he will yield fhe palm to none in that matter, or in his know 
ledge of what constitutes comfort. His broadcloth is better, bis linen 
more radiantly white, his diet more substantial and lovigorating than 
those of anybody else ; above al! things, his superiority in cleanliness is 
that upon which he most prides himself. He sponges himself all over 
with cold water every morning, or takes a plange in sea or river, be- 
sides taking an occasional warm bath; and what can a man do more to 
ensure health and cleanliness? That be is outwardly clean must be 
admitted ; but what if the very process of ablation uot only fails to 
o— the skin thoroughly, but tends to keep the pores clogged with 
dirt ? 

In England we are content to use stagnant and polluted water. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that we ebould jamp into 4 water-trough, io 
defiance of our knowledge of e is and end is; which means 
simply tbat a substance placed ou both sides in contact with the same 
or different Guide, will permit a transfusion and intermixture of those 
fluids, though it would bave been quite impervious to either of them if 
applied separately oa one side only. It was discovered as a law of ve- 
getation, but it applies equally to animal structures ; so that if we soak 
the in a trough of hot water, the superficial soluble dirt thus dis- 
engaged, when reimbibed by the skin, is nothing less than a poison. 
That which is given off from the body must be the most unfit thing pos 
sible to be reintroduced into it. The surface of the skin may afier such 
immersion show some appearance of cleanliness, but the system bas ob 
viously been debilitated rather than relieved ; the languor that many 
experieoce after a warm bath may be taken asa proof of this. The in- 
active skin is inactive still; the pores that were plugged with effete 
matter remain so still. After long-continued perspiration, the trough- 
wa-hing might not be amiss, though there is an iaberent idea of filth in 
all stagnency. Bat without such preparation, either by artificial heat or 
the natural heat of ise, geotl who takes his trough-bath is 
internally dirtier than the labouring man who has been digging a ditch 
all day in the hot sua. 

This aseertioa, to those who are in ignorance of the functions of the 
skin, may appear etrange and incons stent ; bat it is trae. The gentle- 
man’s dirt being in the system, is therefore any ny not to exist ; whilst 
the dirt of the poor maa, luckily for tim, has brought to the sar- 
face by copious perspiration. If after the day’s work, a labourer could 
wash and put oa clean linen be would be almost as clean as the bath 
could make bim ; though it is to be hoped that before very loag the bath 
Will be placed witbin reach of the poor, as it may easily be effected by a 
Conversion of the existing parochial “baths and washb ,” lato 








tanic. The baths of Himera in Sicily, whic Pindar wrote of, were na- 
taral warm springs, like those in our city of Bath ; loulra is the word— 
simply washing places. Out of all this vagueness, nothing is fo be gath- 
ered, except that many of the pre-historic European maces bad taken up 
with water-troughs, tubs, river-bathing, and sea-bathing; which, though 


things good enough in themselves, are poor substitates for the true ther- 
a) le of Tarkish bath. 
aa 


that vestiges of the bath are wanting in ancient Egypt, be- 
cause the monuments contain no record of it. This, however, is @ hasty 
conclusion. The Jews possessed the bath, we know not how early. The 
miouteness of the Mosaical ceremonia!, with its bardensome purifications 
and laborious iaculeation of cleanliness, is conceived in the very spirit 
of this Eastern device ; and if the Hebrews had the bath, it is probable 
that the Egyptians, among whom they cojourned four hundred years, 
were not without it. Plato, in his wonderful romance, the Atlantis, which 
he delivers as from Egyptian nts and the teaching of their clergy, 
tells that in that ocean island they had baths highly ornamented, rome 
open to the air, and others roofed, with winter rooms and summer rooms ; 
some fitted ap royally for kings, others for men, others for women ; the 
very horses and beasts of burdeo were not forgotten or overiooked.* It 
follows from this that the Egyptians were familiar with the bath, aud 
had even carried it out practically to an extent to which the East itself 
is in this day almost a stranger. Here we have another inferential evi- 
dence of the universality of the bath ; China and Japan giving the same 
testimony, the conviction grows upon us that no race was originally 
without the bath. 

Tbe Roman Therm we must pass over, as being a subject more than 
sufficiently handled already by ionum>rable architects and aatiqaaries ; 
who have, however, obscured, by confusion of terms, the eimple prine!- 
ple of the thermm. The Greeks, though they owed letters, philosophy 
and architecture, to the East, had the ready phrase, amathes kai Barbaros 
mee and savage), to designa'e everything not Hellenic. Amonget 
other things they borrowed the bath ; but they never acknowledged the 
debt. The practical Ro n:ns found it a good thing, and adopted it, bat 
took no trouble to trace it beyond Sparta; so they called their bot 
chamber Lacoaicum, or Sadatorium. e are almost sure that before 
the edileship of Agrippa, s.0, 23, the Laconicum was not known in 
Rome ; the one buile by him being the first erected there, in what were 
called the Baths of Agrippa. Very little information of a practical na- 
= bowever, oan be acquired from a study of the remains of the Roman 

me. . 
Let us, therefore, turn away from Rome aad direct our attention to 
Constantinople, where we may find at this dey a working model of the 
bath, from which alone a trae knowledge of its principle and process 
can be gleaned. A large share of praise has been lavished upon the 
Turks for the sagacity displayed by them in retaining so valuable ao 
institation as that which they foand ia great vigour aud pertection at 
the capture of Constantinople. Bat his'ury records a trifling incideat 
which shows the Turks to have been previously cognizant of the restora- 
tive uses of the bath, and of the refreshment to be derived from it after 
eevere fatigue ; for it is recorded that the day after the taking of the 
city rm | rushed in crowds to the bathst to recover from the fatigue 
the undergone. 

he therme of Constantinople were probably on a scale of much greater 
—- than any the Turks had previously been made acqaainted 
wi They have preeerved them with fidelity, and multiplied them ia 
number ; but, very wisely, they have shown uo taste for ionovation, and 
have scrupulously adhered to the original plans without seekiog to turn 
to the right band or to the left. With the exception of the etrigi!, for 
which a glove of goat’s hair and the “ liffe” have been substituted, the 
processes of the bath in use to-day are identical with those which were 
in full operation in Rome itself, now eighteen hundred years ago. For 
a competent knowledge of the Roman thermm, therefore, and what they 
were in their working order, we must take a trip to the Haw4ms of Coa 
stantiaople. 

Amongst the Saracens, as aleo amongst the Romans, the planning, re- 
pair, and building of baths was one of the most important, as it was also 
the most popular, of imperial functions. At Rome the therme were held 
in such estimation, that the worst and most crael of the emperors, euch 
as Caracalla and Nero, obtained the endearing appellation of “ Pater 
patric,” fathers of their country, for no other reason than that they erected 
therme. Pliny exhorts Trajan, by the 5 Sry of bis reiga,” to restore 
the bath at Prasa ; and the Saracens, not a whit behind in this respect, 
placed these edifices, by an expreas law, under the guardianship and pro- 
tection of the Crown. The bath end the mosque have now become in- 
separately connected, so that it is not —, to construct a moeque 
without a bath accompanyiog it; in fact, the bath is styled by them, 
“ the entrance gate to the temple of the Most High.” The baths of the 
large cities are architectural ornaments, but for practical cleanliness there 
can hardly be found a Massulman village, either in Asia, Africa, or Ba- 

, unprovided with its bath. 

ith oe to the ure of the batb, there appear to be two 4 
both equally efficacious as regards cleanliness. The one may be called 
the long, and the other’ the short proces’. The short process occapies 
little more than half an hour, and is all that a Moslem regards as neces- 
sary for the due completion of the legal ablation. Bat the long proozss, 
beiog one of luxury, will vary in duration from one hour and a half to 
four hours, thongh it may be fairly performed in a space of two hours. 
From Constantinople to Ezypt, and from Damascus to Bagdad, there is 
but one plan pursaed, either in the process or the principle of the bath, 
though in di jon and splendour the variety is infinite ; one descrip- 
tion, therefore, will saffice for all. 

Oa enteriog the bath, the first aparimeat consists of a spacious hall, 
or rotunda, the central sammit of which is open, admitting a gentle bat 
free circalation of air, and is in form not aolike the cupola of St, 
Stephen’s, Walbrook. Running round by the wall is a raised dais or 
plattorm, covered with a carpet, and divided into compartmente, one of 
which is appropriated to each visitor. In the centre of the building is a 
fountain, which plays refreshingly into a marble basin, raired on a pe 
de:tal of masonry. On a couch, on the platform above mentioned, you 
undress ; your clothing is tied up in a napkio, and you are attired ia 
three ecarfs of towelling, of a pecaliar fabric, warm and rough, but yet 
soft, and gaily bordered with biue or red raw silk: one cf these, the sud- 
ligar or sublit of the Romans, girds the loins ; another is thrown 
over the ehoulder, and the last is twisted op into a turban for the head. 
Throughout this operation, every care is taken to preserve decorum ; 
end with a scrupulousness ani delicacy almost unknown, we regret to 
add, to Europeans. Two attendants hold a cloth before you until you 
have undressed and properly adjusted the bathing attire; you then are 
faroished with woodea pattens, aod quit the undressing-room (apody- 
terium) for the heated chambers: the two attendants, walking behind, 
still accompasy you, and as you are on paitens, each holds you by 
ao arm. 

The swinging doors gives access to a narrow passage, where the heat 
strikes upon the face, and aonoances very sensibly that the bath has be- 
gun. This passage makes a sudden tero ata right angle, and the heat 
then increases ; though the temperature is etill not bigh, acd the m‘st of 
vapour is very slight, if at all perceptible. You now enter the tepid 
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therme. As it is, however, the labourieg poor are on the whole freer 


Open air live the loogest. Few, high or low, reach the age of a hundred, 
except euch as have fulfilled this condition. Sportsmen, wy tape 
gamekeepers, herdsmen, maricers, and ploaghmen, these are the men 
whose vocations favour longevity. 

Having lost the Oriental thermal process itself, so in reviving it, we 
have devised the most inappropriate of terms to characterise it : Servias’ 
derivation of tucus a non lucendo ia felicitous in comparison. The Turkish 
bath ie called a bath ; but the pricciple is thermal, and does not consist 
in wasbiog ; and it is called Turkish, Se Turks did not originate 
it, but have only continued its use. But the Tarkish bath, when tried, 
Will, by its ministration to pleasure, to comeliaess, to cleanliness and 


“The Bast ia the land of the bath,” says Disraeli. Bat the Red In- 


shy of the Genk comely the institutioa. Bat the am- 
biguity of the Latio, and terms affords no clue to the 
Particular process in each case: with more or less deviation from acca- 


: of theancients. Sometimes “ the passage” above 
alluded to, is dispensed with, and the depidarium itself forms the janction 
between the two balls, In the latter case it is oblong ia form, and bas a 
marble platform oa each side, raised about a foot and a balf above the 
central part ; this, serving as a passage, is of courve on the same level 
as the two chambers which it connects: bat whether as a passage, or as 
a hall in itself, it is all pa with marble. The mattress and cushion 
which are carried before are laid opon the dais and against the 
wall; tbe paraphernalia of other guests being similarly disposed all 
round. Coffee and pipes are now brought. In this apartment, diml 
lighted, day eometimes being quits excladed, a wasgy Be ms revea’ 
uncertaioly the natare of the place and its occupanta. 

geotly starts from its myriad dacts, whilst the solema murky air tran- 
quillizes the spirit, and seems to exclade with a lall of calmaese thoughts 
of the fretful world. It is here that a stranger ia town or village first 
mingles with the inbabitants, aad glides imperceptibly, and divested of 
the adventitious aids of dress and attendanoe, into the niche which his 
social status qualifies him to oocupy. A gentle furetaste of shampooing 
is given in this apartment ; an attendant chafes the feet, or lightly taps 
the neck and limbs to start the perspiration. When it has fally broken 
out, you are ready for the hot chamber (caldarium or laconicum) which you 
now enter. 

This is somewhat eimilar in form to the first ball, and is generally co- 
vered in with a dome, the light being admitted through loopholes filled 
with stained glass. Early io the morning the place is quite clear, and 
the atmosphere is dry, but as the washing takes here, it becomes at 
a later hour of the day filled with vapour : this led many to imagine 
that the Turkish bath is, like the Russias, esseatially a vapour bath ; 











ration | can be so precious as that which will thorough} 






























































































which is not the case. The Turkish bath is in principle, and in fact, a 
hot-air bath; the vapour being almost an accident. Here the towels 
are all removed, except that which encircles the loins. Abiution is then 
performed, to which the sounds of clanking bowls and dropping water 
duly correspond. Through the light gray mist the atteadants and ba- 
thers flit in a epectral mauoer, and ever and anon there arises a clapping 
of the bands, which is the bathman’s method of signalizing. The process 
of shampooing which is here undergone is most peculiar, and is that part 
of the bath which of all otbers will be found least easy of adoption into 
this countrys It is in itself an art of no mean attainment, and proves, 
as has been wel! remarked, that animal magaetism has been practised in 
the East for centuries, and rendered so practically manageable as to be 
fairly designated the handmaiden of bealth, 

Mr. Urquhart’s description of the performance, as it is given in his 
work, the “ Pillars of Hercules,” is as follows :—“ Under the dome there 
is an extensive platform of marble clabs : on this you get up; the clothe 
are taken from your head and shoulders ; one is spread for you to lie on, 
the other is rolled for your bead ; you lie down on your back ; the tellak 
(two, if the operation is properly performed) kneels at your side, and 
bending over, grips and —— your chest, arms, and legs, passing from 
part to part like a bird shifting its place ou a perch ; be brings his whole 
weight on you with a jerk, follows the live of muscle with anatomical 
thamb, drawe the open hand strongly over the surface, particularly round 
the shoulders, turaing you half up in so doing ; stands with bis feet on 
the thighs, and on the ches', and slips down the ribs, thea up again three 
times ; and lastly, doubling your arms one after the other on the chest, 
pushes with both hands dowa, begining at the elbow, und then patting 
ao arm under tee back, and applying his chest to your crossed elbows, 
rolls oa you across till youcrack. You are now turned on your face, 
and, in addition to the operation above described, be works his elbow 
round the edges of your shoulder-blade:, and with the heel plies hard the 
angle of your neck ; he concludes by hauling the body halt up by each 
arm successively, while he stands with one foot on the opposite 
You are then raised for a moment to a sitting posture, a acon on 
is given to the small of the back with the knee, and a jerk to the neck 
by the two hands ho!ding the temples.”’ 

The reader must guard agaiost the supposition that all this cracking of 
the joiuts and eupple menbers, this kaeading of the flesh, is attended 
with discomfort or pain. When it is skilfully performed, the sensation is 
even pleasurable : indeed this is signified by the Arabic word mass, which 
means, “ to handle delicately.” 

Next comes the washing, or rather the use of the glove made of ca- 
mel’s or goat’s hair. After remoistening the body, which you do for 

ourself with a cap given you fer that purpose, you, iv a sitting position, 

end towerde the attendant, who, bending over you, rubs dowa & back, 

commenciag from the neck. The loosened scarf skia peels off in little 
elongated rolis, aod if collected will form a ball as big as a byacinth 
root. Is was for the removal of this dead cuticle that the strigil was an- 
ciently ased ; and how it has fallen into disuse would be a curious sub- 
ject of research. We may infer from an epigram of Martial's, that it was 
originally an Eastern implement, for he speaks of its coming from Per- 
us. Augustus borrowed his wooden veocliniog couch, called durea, 

‘om Spain, and Saetonius expressly says that the word is Spanish. 
Many think that the word srigil is also Lberian; bat stringere, to graze 
lightly, to pull or peel off, denotes its true derivation. 

Foliowing upon the glove comes the eoaping process. A bowl of 
water is brought frothed witb Cretan soap, which is sometimes perfumed, 
and the soft fibrous life of the palm-tree to rab the body with. With 
this the body is washed, beginning at the head: this operation is re- 
peated twice. Then come the bot cloths, ia which you are wrapped; 
and the final act of the bath is to dash a bow! of water over the feet: a 
very important custom this, and one which opens up a very siagular sab- 
ject of inquiry, though we shall not at present touch upon it. 

You vow retara to the cooling room, or Frigidarium. There you re- , 
cline apon a couch with a sense of eave and tranqaillity almost iadescriba- 
ble. The blood circulates frecly, the chest dilates, the fresh air comes 
eharged with vitality. Tbe wretched find life tolerable, and the aged 
cast off for a moment the burden of years, Savary, describing the eensa- 
tioa, says, “ It feels as if one was just bora, and began to live for the first 
time. A lively sense of existence spreads over the whole body ; one 
yields to the moet pleasant imaginations, aud the mind is entertained with 
the most delightful reveries. fancy ransacks a!l natare, and finds 
in it nothing bat the gayest pictures, and images of pure delight. If 
life,” he rans on, philosophising afier Locke, as was the manger of his 
countrymen in that day—“ Iftife is but the saccessioa of ideas, the rapi- 
dity with which the mew traces them, the vigour with which 
epirit then traverses every link, would lead one to suppose that ia the 
two bours of unbroken calm which follow the bath many years have 
elapsed.” Every one who has experienced the processes of the real Turk- 
ish bath, in all their pertection, bears witaess to the same effect. The 
whole man wakes, and yet the whole man is in a state of repose. There 
isa of recondite energy coupled with the silent serenity of absolute 
rest. The air grows electrical, and we Gad for the first time that breath- 
ing is inspiration. This feeling soon gives place to an eager appetite 
for exercise and labour : a most natural succession. 

In the East, the days of the bath are festivals for the women, being the 
sole occasions on which they escape from the cooflaement of their homes, 
or harems. The luxury in which they iadulge far exceeds that of the 
men. Through the strevts they wear an outer garment of the most sim- 
ple character, but beseath they carry “raiment of needlework,” with 
“ clothing of wrought gold ;” they walk, indeed, as king’s daughters, 
“all glorious within.” Attended by their female slaves, they go through 
all the ceremony indicated above, with innumerable additions of per- 
famed towels, dyes, tinctures, pastes, and decorative cosmetic, There 
is this dif-reace, however, as compared with European ladies, that none 
of these medicameats, excep! a few precious essences, remaia uo the 
skia when the toilet is completed. They blacken their brows and the edge 
of the eyelid with cohel, which is tia burot aud prepared with gall-nats ; 
the nails of the fiagers they stain with the shrab , to a bright golden 
eolour. They also use henna paste to dye the hair; if black, it renders 
it of a brooze-like auburn, aud if grey, it converte it to russet. Their 
clothing is passed through the ragraat vapour of the wood of aloes, and 
when the toilet is completed =—— remain chattiog, or are entertained 
with tales, or songs and dances by females, whose vocation is to provide 
this amasemeat. 








Io our own case, artificial babits, and sophisticated , & mor- 
bid exercice of the intellectual faculties, a blind neglect of ph @x- 
locomotion which disturbs the brain tissae, and an trica- 


ble web of scientific yet conflicting theories, bave all, as so many blind 
guides, led us away from the certain instincts which are the common 
beritage of a nctaral and self-grown humanity. The Japanese describe 
an Englisbman as “ ao animal of many and tight who lives. al- 
most without air,t and yet dances on all occasions to the draught tues of 
an organ ;{ in matters of government be professes to direct himself al- 
——- by what other people thiok,§ and yet he sets up for a divine 
being, and ina m way calls himself after the name of his deity.) 
He worships the god of the ancient Ezyptieas under the twofold form 
oan Seonghe which in his language are keowa as Beef and the 
Golden Calf.” There are some touches of satire apparent in this esti- 
mate of Anglo-Saxon practices; but we caonot expect that Orientals 
should be capable of ap ating the manifold blessiags of the advanced 
stage of civilization which we have attained! W general rest 
content in the enjoyment of our own great and uodoubted superiority, bat 
it is right to learn even from the be acd page co 4 
f air, as a cleansing agent more cacious ‘ 
beve some thiags to learn that may be attended with profit and national 
vi . . . 
nae, the buman body can mye peepriets aeue no tosguaet 
bt it may ina . 
as air caroalized, which no dow y grea’ barmoalze the te 
and skin with the ? Considered in ight, therma 
process stands out othe ersideial means whereby sush mony ean be 
established ; unremitting bodily exercis2 cans the only oataral meacs 
for attaining the same end. Light, electricity, heat, and air, are the 
four most rarefied conditions of matter, and so immaterialized, that, alone 
of all things ia the univers, they seem admitted to the seoret cloister of 
the life of mao. Tbe thermal process of the bath places in our band, and 
in « great degree ander our guidance, the two latter of these myeterious 
agen's, Of the laxary of the bath enough bas been said: it is no mean 
thing, in a weary world, to invent a new pleasare ; bat of cleanliness, 
bealtb, and morality, as tending to te that spiritual nobility with 
oat which life is worth, who can say enough ? 
Abe Pa ln mot ata aan i nae 
bastion. t joa y 
scoowated for (if it ever can be) by any amount of study devoted to the 
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fuel exhausted in combustion. These thiags mast be stadied in them- 
selves, and ia relation to the atmospheric air, so that air is the paba- 
lam of animal life and the irae elixir. Amoogst all our theorists, why 
is it that none have stadied the air as a vitalageat? The answer is, be- 
cause it was obvious and next to them. Learning overleaps time aod 
space ; the senses depend upon proximity. 

Everybody who wa tried. the bath kuows that it reniers the flesh 
firm ; yet some say that it is weakening : but if air be the food of life, it 
is not likely, seeing that we cook all our food, that the addition of bea. 
to alc will reader it weakening. Perspiration is connected in most minds 
with exhaustion, because it accompanies exertion, and is also a symptom 
of certain debilitating diseasee. But to judge health from disease is ab- 
surd ; it is to condemn the blooming cheek of health, because the con- 
sumptive is hectic. The perspiration of exercise has been shown to be a 
caase of longevity ; healthy perspiration is always hot; mascular exer- 
tion generates it, because it firs! generates heat. The perspiration is a sign 
of heat generated, and not of fatigae. It is the exercise of volition that 
wearies, Iavoluntary action, such as the pulsation of the heart, works 
unceasingly, but never tires, One practical proof is the health of the 
bath attendants in Turkey, who daily spend eight hours at least in a 
batb, and are remarkable for health, vigour, and longevity. Tha Hum 
mal, or porter, on quitting the profuse perspiration of the batb, will place 
a load of five hundredweight oo his back without assistance, acd carry 
it lightly off. The bath and shampooing afford relief almost magical to 
@ man suffering from the most severe fatigue, after journeyiog hours and 
hours on horseback. ‘ 

“ Well can I recall,” says Mr. Urqubart, “ the Hamam doors which I 
have entered scarcely able to drag one limb after the other, and from 
which I have spruog into my saddle again, elastic as a sinew and light 
as a feather.” 

The utility of shampooing is eaid to receive singuler confirmatiou in 
the Sandwich Islands. Stature there distinguishes the classes ; aud the 
chiefs, who are the largest and best-grown men, are shampooed after every 
meal, and frequently at other times. 

Man is intended to inhabit almost every region of the earth. Climate 
and the zones of latitude confine the location of other animals, so that 
their skins differ from that of mano in their appearance and in their struc- 
tare. The skin of birds presents a nearer afflaity to that of man, as an 
one may see by looking in at the window of a poulterer’s men yn 
no scieoce like that of your own eyes.) When the lark soars he experi- 
ences twenty different degrees of temperature in as many minutes. That 

icular ascent corresponds in its action on the skin to the hori- 
gontal changes of temperature which prevail from the line to Nova Zem- 
bla, to hick the skin of man is exposed ; with this difference, that the 
by prognoses ascent to more sudden and jncalcalable 
ges man ie. To counterpoise this, every bird is furnished with 

a shirt of down and overcoat of feathers. 

As the Hastern nations have made cleanliness a part of their religion, 
so the Western nations made filth a sign of sanctity. Witness St. Thomas 
a Becket, whose body, to the great delight of all the clergy, was found, on 
the removal of the horeebair shirt at death, to be literally “ boiling 
with vermin” (the phrase is expressive.) Yet at other times they have 

the of dirt upon Jews and heretics, and have even attri- 
to baptism the most magical and miraculous effects, as an agent 
purification : any one who is carious in such matters may find 
written down at large, ia the works of Oardinal Baronius (4.p. 1148.) 
concluding this paper, justice demande the acknowledgment, 
that it is to the diecernment and energy of Mr. Urquhart we are indebted 
the introduction of the Turkish into this country. This gentle- 
man, for the last twenty years, bas entertained the project, which now, 
obloquy and opposition, promises success. 
Turkish baths, so called, have spraog up like musbrooms in various parts 
and many are ; but those who have undergone 
process of the hot-air bath and shampooing at these eaet 
therme banks of the Thames, bave but a faint idea of the laxzuri- 
and restorative efficacy of the Tarkish bath. As, however, 
than three joint-stock companies in the field, we may 
the erection of baths on a magnificent ecale, with ample 
= and complete arrangements for p-rformiog the various processes 
ee nae Ee and delicate way. Under the direction 
of  s epeeey a by medica! knowledge and practical skill 
to to the health and comfort of the visitors, nothing need be 
the full and eclentific development of the eqoun. 
found alike beneficial to the rich and the poor.— ul 
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Magazine. 
MY ADVENTURE IN SEARCH OF GARIBALDI. 


never seen ay, & places and pictare galleries, and all the 
glorious Mr. Murray kindly oa in and Mr. 
I crossed Mount Cenis, and et pre south- 
eereeeennas Sete about the chiet 

my band, & Cicerone at my heels, aad to 
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not get away ; I could not get through my 
gh I worked like a horee in a mili, plodding 
and acres of statuary, and consuming much of 
parry tog Io spite of my own 

wore out ———— my service two of the 
is de place in tbe Eternal City, I spent ten days in Rome, 
ed, I could not blame myself for thus lingering. I had 
seeing Rome again for many a long day. My aunt’s 
of which I became a voyager, aoe any | lees 
jar chance of another beq' ; eo | was 

le the sun shone, aad see all | 
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could while my 
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soreaming and biting each other, and tearing along the 
proper courier style. My head was in a perfect whirl, 
with great ghostly churches, class'c ruins, wildernesses of noseless 


: 


basts, obi urns, and traocated idols, to say nothing of priests, pic- 
tures, theatrical peasantry. But, preseotly, the memory of all these 
things to give place to ihe anticipations of what I was going to see, 


real, spirit-stirring war, genuine combate, aod ali the pomp, pride, and 
ciroumetance of a grand historic struggle, of which I was about to be 
—. _— not chronicler, as weil as spectator? and why not more 
eu 

Thie was a theatre where the audience every now and then sprang 
over the footlights, and took a sbare in the stage business, hand ia hand 
with the regular performers. So might I. 1 had read in the Tisnes 
how amateurs bad suddenly stepped forward under a heavy fire, and led 
apteasl bat ovo bapoy fo lien tanec tugecviand anpedn "tee op 

00 happ: ow these captains, Even m 

learned elder brother af he will allow me to call him ref the Boglish 
bar, had towered in the front of battle, counselling heroes, —s lag- 
gards, and recommending or directing the summary execution of ruo- 
aways. Why notl? At any rate, amoog so many imprompta warriors 
1 might try my hand and my nerves, go where I was certain to be shot 
at, and see how I liked it; and if 1 did like it, why, I might spend all 
the rest of my holiday with the adventurous gentlemen “in fraps,” and 
bave camuethiog to relate to admiring grand-children in the year 1890, 
or thereaboute. How sweet, whea relating the Liberation of Italy, to be 
able bg nr he « my ee ay ” Thus I thought 
a8 we tro galloped aloo, causewa. t traverses those 
tilent Pontioe Marshes ; and ‘ , = 
chocolate at T ina, we 


then, after a harried meal of fruits and 
hed the frontier of Naples, where es- 


are changed. 
With all our speed, we were behind time,—no uncommon event ia Italy. 
in fact, we were eight hours overdue, half the delay lying at the door of 
the Papal Post Office, and the other on a smashed axletree which gave 
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public 
over the browa pla n,—Rome, I confess, de- 


v 
last in the Naples estaffette, with a team of half-wili 


grill me like a carbonado, those bricconi, if they caugut bat a 


the pretty silk banver that I am obliged to carry into Nap 


you that, Signor?” 

So far, aaa and though the mail was dirty and the seats bard, 
the leen horses went a famous pace, until we reached Fondi—dark, dirty, 
brigand- breeding Foudi, where our team was to be changed. Up we 
flashed to the post-house, but only to be received by open doors and 
wringiog cf bands, and the heathen howls of ostlers and postilions. I 
never heard the body of Bacchus so frequeat'y invoked before or since, 
or 80 maoy oaths, curses, and prayers, as the disiracted denizens of the 
post-house gave vent to in five minutes. Our courier, that gold-laced 
Genymede, wha now divided his allegiance between King Francis aod 
Garibaldi, soon caught the alarm, and tore his bair, and flung up his 
arms, and blasphemed with the best of them. 

What was the matter? I partly guessed, bat wanted some assurance, 
and I got it at last from a dishevelled woman with grey hair, who looked 
like an elderly Fary, but was, I believe, only the postmaster’s grand- 
mother. The story was brief and simple. The King wanted horses for 
bis artillery train, and a party of Bavarians bad jast swept up every 
four-fuoted creature in Fondi, not leaving the postmaster a single boof 
in hie stable. Of couree, the mail could not No wonder the 
courier was ha!looing so piteously to Hercules and St, Januarius for 
he!p, mixiog up all creeds ia a breath, as Italians will. But it suggested 
itself to me, and to the other passengers, too, that if there were no 
horses, perbaps there were some males. lIialian mules are fine, strap- 
ping brates, apd, with a peasant to each, we ee pet organise @ very 
decent team, and reach some station not yet pillaged of its equine trea- 
sures. Bat this crumb of comfort was soon dashed from our lips. we 
thought mules might, at a piach, serve instead of horses, it seemed that 
the same luminous idea bad suggested iteelf to the Royalist General of 
Artillery. The f , who bad ped on the horses, had also driven 
“ every mre poo mule. Nothiog = left bat a pe as3 or two, 

@ property of some poor peasants. ere was a clinching argument. 
Of course, it would be ladicrous to suggest that the royal mail choald 
proceed with a squadroo of donkeys. t I contzived, while the Italian 
passengers, with passive fatalism, en flea-haunted beds in the dis- 
mal and garlic-perfamed locanda, to hire a stout ass by private contract. 
It was not my intention to emulate Sancho, by ambling across the pro- 
vince on this long-eared quadraped : I was a capital walker, and hardly 
corry to have to good an opportanity of stretching my legs, while the 
donkey, I thought, would serve to as | such light baggage as I had, 
and helped me on to some town where | could get a vetturino carriage, 
and rattle on the rest of the way to Naples. 

Accordingly, I started, glad to get away from the voluble lamenta- 
tions of the courier, and pretty sure that, eleep where I might, I could 
hardly light on @ more unsavoury resting place than Fondi. The ass, 
which bore my portmanteau and bag, was a siurdy, well-conditioned 
ass, with plenty of red tassels and brase bells abont its bridle, and a stout 


aay of 
; know 





t lad to ensure with his | that the pace was a fair one. 
uch of the summer beat was over, though the air was rather heavy 
and oppressive, we made ver: tor about sevea miles or so. 


i good progress 
At about that distance from Fondi lies a group of cottages, a mere ham- 
let, too amall to possess a charcb, and where, to my disgust, no hospita- 
ble bash, hanging over a door, told of purple wine within. I was very 
toirsty. My mouth was an oven, and my tongue painfully parched, and 
I would have given its weight in gold for @ tumbler of frothing Bass ; 
bat evea country wine 
the ass talked patois, and my Italian was chiefly learned out of Dante 
aod other classics of the , 80 we were not very intelligible conver- 
eationists ; but he seemed to indicate that if I could hope to get refresh- 
ments aoywhere, it would be at a solitary wayside dwelling, about a 
hundred yards a-head. On | went, and there, sure enough, was an open 
door, and a leafy bash above it. 

In a chair outside sat an old man, apparently enjoying the evening 
sun. 

“ Buon giorno !”” 1 called out ; “ let me have some wine, iced water, too, 
if you have it, for ’'m——” 


?” said I, turning to where the rigid figure sat, 


suony-featared ho seemed, while 
ing about to fetch me a cool flask of the best, or playing between 
whiles with her two plump-cheeked children, perfectly happy and ovn- 
tent. But how little can we judge from mere outward show, aad how 
often do we find the face a sorry index to the heart! She was evidently 
much affected by the mention of the old man—her husband’s father, she 
poems yer we yc thy may Lang gs Seley | 





way io the beart of the Marshes, and p dus a delectable sojoaro 
among the , until a smith could be brought from Ter- 
racina \o complete the repairs. No wonder that we found the Neapolitan 
courier in a rage, mag en & pagan, and predicting his own dismissal 
on account of cur delay. Very ili-numoured was the man of boots and 
bullion, as be locked the letter-bags and more sacred despatches in the 
boot of his dirty vehicle, which still bore the royal arms, to my surprise ; 
though, when the versatile Neapolitan recovered his good temper, he 
ehowed me a fine silken flag, of the three meg'e colours, white, green 
and red, wherewith be could cover the obaoxious Bourbon blazonry when 
he got within the Garibaldian outposts. 

© Then why bear the royal arms at allt” asked I, with unsophistica- 
ted curiosi 


“And the garrison of Gaeta, then?” screeched the courier, with a 
sbrog, and a grin of scorn at my obtuseness. “ Madonna mia! I value 
my skin too much to offend the soldiers of King Francis, They would 


ig my Excellency a pr 8 journey. 

v An aloog the dusty oad, the boy, ran 

t was falling, I cared ©; now we were among 
lao mnscha ’ 





seemed denied me. The peasant boy who drove | the 


t that is yoar | and there 





il 


was buffetting backwards and forwards, we 
house from any other cottage, seeing it as we did by the 
of the blue lightning. I lifted the lateb, and, flinging wide 
tered without ceremony, I found a family group assembled 
supper-table. There was my buxom friend of the afternoon, 
two little ones nestling close to the maternal , there was a 
bronzed peasant, ber husband, and a tall black- irl, who 
bave beea the sister of husband or wife, znd three sturdy youn 
there, in brown jackets and crimson eashes, eating browa 
beans in a way calculated to have given Lord 
I must not forget the other member of the family—the 
whose chair stood now in the chimney-corner, which do dou 
his place during life, and whose blank gaze and wan face were 
towards the crackling fire of sticke. The platter had been removed 
between the stiffened hands, the linen-band untied from the jaw ; this I 
noticed, but in no other respect had the body been disturbed. Not a 
look, as far as I could well see, was turned towards the inanimate mem- 
ber of the company. The careless Neapolitans were laugbing over their 
meal as if there were no such thing as Death at all. Bat my arrival 
created a sensation I was at a loss to accouat for. The family jumped 
from their seats, with confused and terror-stricken facee, uttering a pro- 
fusion of imprecations more or less pious, or the reverse, and seemed 
more perturbed than they ought to have been at the arrival of a chance 
traveller. I accosted the hostess as an acquaintance, mentioned the 
ing storm, and announced my intention of staying all night, if they 
accommodate me. I cannot say that they eeemed anxious to 
distinguished a guest! Indeed, they gave me a clear idea that, 
shame’s sake, they would have me out agsia into the rain. Of 
course they were (oo humble—their poor little hut was not fit for sach as 
my Excellency, nurtured in palaces, éc., but at last they gave way, 
to make me up a bed in one of the little rooms up-staire. The 
y and donkey they absolutely refused to shelter. No plea of mine or 
entreaty of his prevailed : boy and ass were ruthlessly denied accommo- 
dation, and I was obliged to dismies them, with double pay, into the 
Then the door was shut 
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fis Exe lence hungry. 

Excellency, though he was , said not 
could not have spokeo, had my life depended on my oratory. 
leaped, and then stood still ; my hair rose bristlibg, my brow grew damp 
with fear, my eyes were riveted with horror and half incredalous marvel 
on the white-baired. venerab'e corpse of the patriarch in the arm-chair. 
And no wonder! J saw the dead man move! The glossy eyes rolled hor- 
ribly in their wrinkled orbits, the arms were stretched as the arms of one 
awakening from sleep, and the old man’s body rocked and quivered in 

r. The Bight of that yawning, glaring, moving corpse 
almost too much for my nerves. I clutched the arm of the hostess ; 
a sbrioking hand I pointed to the horrid sight—the hallucination—as I 
deemed it, of my fatigued senses. Ha! she sees it too, but I see ao fear 
on her face. Some annoyance, perhaps, and a covert smile ; surely I 
am mistaken ; bat—no, those dead lips move, work, speak! 
fall apon my agonised ear the hollow accents of the 
are those words that break the silence? What fearful revelation to 
living necessitates such a breach of the laws of Nature? What secrets 
the prison-house are about to be dragged into light? Let me listen 
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man’s awful speech. 
“ Che ora 2?” , 
“ What’s o’clock ?” that was all he said, upon my honoar, as a 
mao. “What’s o'clock?” A disembodied spirit the gates of 
night, and intruding on the living, to ask what o’clock it was! 
heard it, They all beard it And my tort1red ear wap newt tential 
peal of hearty horse ter, begun by one, chorased 
had seldom listened to. brain reeled. 
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jonger, but rashed to 


sprang up aod set his back against it, 
jumped from his chair to reinforce. 
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“ Gracious Signor, the idea !” 

“ Are you r 

sed Signer, —s amps a We are poor, = honest.” 

Then why wou y not let me “ Signor, grandfather,”—that 
wud explained oil. Thasane? G0 aif meni oer actually seated 


at sup 
per, affectionately waited on ee St laying a capi- 
tal knife and fork for one who shafted thie mortal oil 

“ bambug, who I now saw was as 


” said I, as I viewed the b 
— y alive as myself, “ your parent was not dead, after 
They confessed that he was not. 
« By this, Bignor carleimo,” maid the hostes, openin 
# , Siguor . t ti) a cu and 
a bottle labelled chloroform. 7 anus 
“ And this atrocious deception,” I began, 


th : 

“ Signor Excellency, have a little pity! We are poor industrious 
folks ; we farm aod we sell wine ; bat we have many mouths to feed, 

are debte. This is a harmless plan we have devised of raising 

a trifling sum to buy seed-corn and oil for winter. 
really dead, nobody would a few carlini for 
kind souls who give under belief that a dead 
platter, will be all the better for it in pargatory. 
that Excellency cannot go—” 
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pilgrim! I slept in a little cockloft, well garnished by an interesting 
eoloay of mosquitoes; my bed was not a very bad one, with its clean 
brown linen and its ticking staffed with the of maize ; they waited 
on me—the womankind, that is,—civilly enough, and they fed me with 
the best they had for my ecudo a day, not too high a price, wheh one 
considers their enforced monopoly of my custom. I was not very un- 
comfortable, physically speaking, and had I chosen to stay for my own 
pleasure, should have been contect. Bat upon compulsion! I roared in- 
wardly with bitterness of spirit, as I saw the hamble devotees troop by 
to the shrine of St. Somebody, and seldom fail to drop a few baiocchi, at 
least, into the platter of the venerab'e old scamp, who eat outside in his 
ebsir, as rigid and senseless as chloroform could make him. And theo, 
the torment of seeing that aged impostor, as it were, off duty, and in the 
family circle, nightly to witness his recovery from the etupor due to the 
drag, to see him yawn and stretch, with a vivid remembrance of my ori- 

terrors, and then to lose my own appetite ia witnessing bis bo | 
minable performances as a trencherman. I never thought, when I heard 
that every one had a skeleton in his cupboard, that I should ever be | 
forced into intimacy with such a grisly piece of property, that I should 
breakfast and sup every day with the family skeleton occupying the 
head of the table, and generally demeaning itself as the founder of the | 
feast. 

He was rot a bad old man either ; a cackling, child-petting old grand- 
sire he eeemed, when desisting from his praiseworthy exertions for the 
benefit of his relatives. His third appearance before the public was, I am 
happy to say, the last. The pilgrims had ceased to flow past, and the 
caniiat to rattle in the plate, and the Dead Alive had already obtained a 
hatful of money. Besides, the old gentleman’s health might suffer from 
farther chloroforming, his affectionate relatives being resolved to post- 
pone his final and legitimate exhibition as long as filial piety could con- 
-trive it. For these various reasons the show came to an eud, and my 
imprisonment along with it The neighbours were called to wituess the 
happy recovery of grandpapa, who had been three days in a trance, and 

enly awaked amid the congratulations of his kindred. Ali incre- 
dulity was repressed by the presence of the four sturdy peasaats, who 
were ready with cudgel and first to maintain, if necessary, that their pro- 
itor had been as dead as Julias Cwsar, and was now as living as 
azzini. And the timely gift of a brace of dollars brought in the al- 
liance of the church, the curé of the next village publicly avowing the 
resuscitation as a pure miracle, not wholly unconnected with the Imma- 
culate Conception, nor entirely divested of reference to the future tri- 
umph of Papal authority over heretics and red shirts ; by which we may 
guess that the curé was of the reactionary party. 

I departed in sullen silence, answering no word to the salutations and 
blessings of the Phoenix and bis offspring. And they withed my Excel- 
lenoy a good journey, and called me their preserver, the bypocrites! I 
got somehow to Naples, through the burned and pillaged country, bat 
the time lost was irrevocable: my holiday was spoiled. I went to the 
front. I plunged into the midst of Garibaldi’s ragged heroes, and I 
nearly got hit by a shell or two from the fortress, but skirmish or battle 
royal saw I none. Brief as was my stay, I missed the homeward-bound 
steamer, had to wait a week for another, and finally reached Dover just 
on the last day of the vacaticn. Joun Harwoop. 


— 
AN ANALYSIS OF “ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 

An extraordinary excitement has been caused among the Risbope and 
dignitaries of the Church of Eogland—indeed in the religious world gene- 
rally—by tbe publication of a volame bearing the above title. It has 
been publicly and privately denounced, as many of our readers know. 
Unable and unwilling to follow up the controversy, we still think that a 
review of these “reviews” —an insight into the origin of all tha tronble— 
will be acceptable in not a few quarters. The London paper from which 
we quote calle it a “simple, correct, and of course uabiassed analysis.” 
It is published in Messrs, Longmans’ Noles on Books jast iasued : 


The essays comprised in this volume are stated to have beea written 
independently of each other, and do not appear to bave been associated 
bed 


upon any - 
ple opens the view of a progressively spiritual deve!opment 











1. Dr. 
of the human race, which he a =| p Trnves ot eueton on this 
Gevelopment the Hebrews contribat conception of the one God, and 
revie of the poaiens the Greeks educated the jatelleest aad 

: to the Asfatic is due the imaginative element, and to'the Roman 
jae gg of the will. All these bel to tbe childhood of the 
world. mankind was ripe for it, the Jesus came to teach by 
‘dis example ; and in the third period, that of the Christian church, bu- 
manity is left to the guidance of the matare reason and of the indwelling 

rit, to learn the one remaining lesson of charity and toleration. The 

ible contains the record of the earlier stages in this spiritual progress, 

and is the divine instrament for transmitting the spiritual life. The ex- 
act stady of it is declared to be the immediate work of our own day. 

2. “ Bunsen’s Biblical Researches,” as carried throngh the “ Ezypt’s 
Place, &c ,” the “God in History,” and some parts of the ‘‘ Bible for the 
People,” form the subject of a Review by Dr. Rowland Williams. With- 
out approviog of this author in all details, he admires the large grasp 
with which he :reats his material and asteats to the great principle of 
biblical and bistorical interpretation which recognises a spiritual growth 
in humanity. If the tpecific unity of the human race, as he has@lways 
taught and believed, is to be maintained, he agrees with Bunsen in the 
necessity for an ex.ension of received chroaology during the prehistoric 
and early historic periods ; be considers it rquired, in order to make 
room for known eveats, for ethaic aad linguistic developments, and for 
the rooting of spiritual growth. Parts of the Bible be considers to bave 

been comp 'led out of the earlier documents. He follows Baron Bunsen 
with approval in bis treatment of the prophetieal portions of scripture, 
ineluding those typical analogies usually esteemed Messianic ies, 
and especially Ie. liii.; aod be regards the prophetic spirit rather as a 
faculty of iavight into the laws of God’s moral eroment of the 
: world, than as a power of predicting the events external history. 
Lastly, the “ Hippolytas’ is referred to as illustrating the first growth 
of the Gospel, its original relation t@jheathenism, aud tbe bardeniag of 
Christianity into dogmatiem and ecclesiasticiem. The Essay appreciates, 
in conclusion, the learning and moral courage of Bunsen. 

3. The leading idea in the Essay by the late Professor Powell appears 
%0 be, “ that the more knowledge advances, the more it will be acknow- 
ledged that Christianity, asa real religion, mast be viewed spart from 
connexion with phy things.” Hence it follows that the tion of 
the “ Evidences” which turos upon miraculous attestations of the Gospel 
may impede ite recep'ion rather than favour it. Miracles are said to 
have come ia fact, in the minds of many, a part of the object of belief, 
aod, as such, to present the greatest difficulties to belief. When the 
analysis of any alleged euperaatars! or miraculous event is carried to 
the utmost, we can never have more than negative evidence as to ite 
Cause, no more than this, that it is not consequent upon any known sn- 
tecedent. Testimony also may reach as far as sense does—namely, to 
the occurrence of the physical itself, but no further. 
Whetber the phenomenon were due mediately to some secondary un- 
observed cause, or to the immediate action of the First Cause, escapes 
Getection, and therefore caunot be the subject of testimony. To arrive 
at the “source” of a miracle we mast transcend nature, and when we 
bave transcended: nature we are in ‘— of the Deity, who cannot 
work miracles relatively to Himeelf. The result of the discussion is to 
make a distinct severance between the external and iniernal evidences of 
‘Cbrictianity ; and to show that the progress of physical discovery may 
affect the former, 2s they have usually been treated, bat not the latter. 

4. Mr. Wilson’s Essay is chiefly devo ed to the consideration of the 
Means of renderiog the National Church more comprebensive, especially 
in reference to the difficulties occasioned by biblical criticism 
and speculation. He Jays it down as thé trae ple of the 
Christian church generally, that it should be what be muliitadin- 
ous—that is, as we andcratand it, inclusive of of 

attainment, and of moral and taal advancement. He 

that the apostolic church was very elow to excommanicate, either 
es ee emg Mach lese should a natiozal 
in which ali the citizens have an interest by birthright, practi- 
out multitudes from itself, by placing artificial speculative 
ith it. Mr. Wilson argues, indeed, 
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the requisite modifications would be consistent with retaining the Thirty- 
nine Articles as the altimate standard of doctrine and as a barrier against 
Romanism ; 2. Inasmach as the Church of Eagland formularies declare 
themselves to be founded upon scripture, the same latitude must be al- 
lowed in their interpretation which belongs to the interpretation of the 
scripture itself ; this varies according to the differences of men’s cir- 
cumstances and attainments. Instances are given of the range of these 
varieties of interpretation. From the removal of speculative obstacles 
to communion with the National Church, Mr. Wilson looks forward to 
an increase of its power as an educator of the Christian life ; and finely 
be anticipates there shall be found hereafter, as in the Church on earth, 
places not only for the perfect, but both for ‘small and great,” in the 
world to come. 

5. The Essay on ihe ‘‘ Mosaic Cosmogony”’ undertakes to free the Pen- 
tateuchal account of the Creation from the forced interpretation: put 
upon it by attempted reconciliations with modern discoveries. This is 
required in the iaterest of a genuine piety, of reverence for the biblical 
records, and of critical morality. The author coufiaes himself to the first 
narrative of creation, which terminates Gen. ii. 3. Io this passage there 
is a sublime grandeur, whea the language is received in its plain and 
obvious meaning ; but there is nothing in it tical or allegorical, nor 
anything to indicate an inner hidden sense. The schemes of reconcilia- 
tion passed under review are chiefly those of Buckland, Chalmers, Hugh 
Miller, and Archdeacon Pratt. It is shown how they matually destroy 
each other, aad how the conciliatory hypotheses have always given way 
before the advance of actual discovery. Tous, the assumption of an in- 
definite period elapsed between Gea. i. 1 and 2, during which the geolo- 
gical phenomena were at one time supposed to have takea place by catas- 
trophic action, surrendered to the discoveries of Lyell, aod room had to 
be made for the terrestrial changes in the hexahemeron itself. The 
* periodic” explanation of the “days” of Gen. i, to which conciliators 


hypothesis. Some pointed examples are then given, to show the dis- 
agreement of particular statements in the ecriptaral text @oder any of 
these views, with the iof.rmation since acquired by observation. The 
text, it is eaid, can only be mede to accord with ecientific discovery by 
emptying its statements of ali specific meaning. Bat it is maintained 
that the admittiog of elements of error or defect in this ancient utterance 
ought not to detract from the admiration due to a composition which em- 
bodies the great truth of the unity of the design of the world, and its 
subordination to one sole Maker and Lawgiver ; and which it has pleased 
Providence to use for 0 many ages in a special way for the education of 
mankind. 

6. Mr, Pattison reviews the course of English theological literature 
from the revolution to the middle of the eighteenth century, so lar as 
those controversies were concerned in which the opponents and defend- 
ers of Revelation equally appealed to the common Reason. “ Rational- 
ism” was, daring that age, a method and universal habit of thought. 
The effort on one aide w: prove, on the other side to disprove, the 
truth of Christianity. Ti@literatare, however, of the period endiag with 
1750 is characterised as far superior io spiritual elevation to that which 
succeeded it ; it was concerned with a comparison of the contents of Reve- 
lation with the dictates of Reason ; from 1750 onwards, the discussion 
turns upon the external “ Evidences.” The autbor illustrates hia eub- 
ject by copious extracts from all the writers of any distinction on both 
sides of the Deistical controversy. His conclusion seems to be, that if 
the question at issue between the Deists and their opponents was not 
mistaken, the apparatus employed for its eolution was at least icade- 
quate ; and that the chief service rendered to the cauee of Christian trath 
in the course of those controversies has been the abiding convictioa of a 
failare on both sides in the use of the rationalistic method. 

7. Mr. Jowett treats folly the subject of the Interpretation of Sori 
ture. He shows the imp:diments to a right anderstanding of it which 
arise from controversial habits ; from theories of inspiration aad of pro- 
phecy from the practice of accommodation, whereby scripture bi-tories 
are explained in conformity with creeds, and scripture precepts are made 
to accord with modern standards of morality ; from the isolation of texts, 
in the search after scriptural proofs ; from the inveution of aliegorical, 
mystical and otber double senses ; from a confusion betwen the parts of 
the Bible and a misanderstandiog of the relation between the Old Teata- 
ment and the New ; and from a barmonising principle carried to exc-sa. 
Unless the difficalties which beset the re of scriptare are 
cleared away, Christianity must remain ina position, and objections 
to erroneous methods of scriptural explauation will continue to furnish 
fe ras against the religion of the Bible itself. Christianity must be 
relieved from all segeetince of disguise or unfairness. The scripture, 
therefore, should be interpreted like any other book ; that ia, the mean- 
ing should be ascertaiced which it bore to the minds of the original au- 
thors. Hidden sbhoald not be ht to it, bat it should be in- 
terpreted from itself; no! as an indistinguishable mars, bat as a special 
literature, forming an organic whole, wherein a spiritaal growth is to be 
recognised. Forms of thoaght which belong to the classical and modero 
periods should pot be attributed to the writers of the Old or New Teata- 
ments ; and especially in the case of the latter, grammatical rales aod 
canons of criticism which are applicable to classical Greek are very lia- 
ble to mislead. Numerous instances are given in illustration of these 
various positions, Moreover, the interpretation of scripture is to be care- 
fully distinguished a its adaptation or applica:ion in controversy, in 
sermons, in writing, in public speaking, in colloquial ase. Heedless 
plications of the words of scripture injuriously affect its interpretation ; 
while a true interpretation will lead to a sound practical application of 
it. The author expresses a hoe that the interpretation of the Bible may 
yet become approximatively one—an unison which would have the 
weightiest effects on theology and Christian life, moderating controv«r-\es, 
enlarging charity, end improving morals. Finally, truth is to be sought 
for its owa eake. 


If we desire 1 to enter apon the broad and ansatisfactory field of Charch 
eqaabbies and polemical disputes, there is ample material. Not only is 
the topic above aliaded to a)most inexbaustible—the new Bisbop of Dar- 
bam, Dr. Montagu Villiers, has brought a hornet’s nest about hie ears by 
giving a valuable living of £1,200 per annum to bis son-in-law, a Rev. 
Mr. Cheese ; and Mr. Turaball, a cleve rRoman Catholic employed ia the 
State Paper Office, has been compelled to resign his post by the protests 
of Lord Sha!tesbary, end what is termed the Exeter Hall school, against 
occasion being offered Mr. Turnbull to tamper with historical documents 
involving the great national controversies between Popery and Pro 


testantism. 
————. 
MR. W. H. RUSSELL AND THE PRESS. 

At the Annual D nner of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, at the Astor 
House, on Monday last, Mr. Rassel!l being present as a guest, was 
amiably compelled to respond when the profession was toasted, whereof 
be is bimself so distinguished a member. His unpremeditated words, 
which are here ceported, were given with a simplicity, an earnestness, 
and a sincerity of tone, that were fully appreciated by bis bearers. He 
said : 

Mr. President, , and countrymen all—Oue of the institutions 
which you have developped to its fullest perfection, and which we in 
Eogland bave yet to learn from you, is the art of public speaking. And 
more larly is it to be taught to us, who, being the mate voices of re- 
prerentative iostitations,are not accustomed ia our own country to be heard 
atall. The Press io land bas the babit of returning its thanks for 
any honoars done to it—honours few and scant and far between, as they 
are—to-morrow mornipg. (Laugbter.) I would, gation, willingly 
pursae the time honoured custom of my ancestors; if permitted to do so 
without discourtesy to you ; bat as I bave been indaced by a gentleman 
who in the dim perepective I see gloating over the resulis of bie peree 
verance, I can only with falteaing tongue, but with very fall heart, re- 
turn you my very grateful thanks for the iment you have done me, 
not only in inviting me bere to-night, bat in singling me out to do that 
which would be done with much more propriety by any of the gentlemen 
I see before me—that is to return thanks for the Press. 

Geatlemen, when I was coming over the other day across the Atlantic 
—whicb, by the way, is not a very pleasant medium of comminication 
in the month of March—(Laughter)—an unfortunate bird was driven, 
in the gloom aod obscarity of night, to find refage ia the mate’s breast. 


& it’s a booby.” (Laughter.) Well, gentle- 
‘ tha | tus! come except, indeed, through <b = 































































were thus driven, is next examined, and particularly the “ visionary” | a 





mouth—I will not bite. (Laughter.) It bas been my unfortunate lot 
and the way in which I have been xnown—though I take no pride in it 
—it has beea my fortune to be rather a stormy petrel than a booby. I 
have passed through scenes where blood bas been cast out as water, but 
I trust and believe that there is no band in this country which will be 
raised to shed a brother’s blood. (Tremendous applau:e.) 

Gentlemen, believe me, the Press, wherever it is to be found, will have 
ite freest development and its largest life and its most liberal interpre- 
tation, in the land where freedom of opinion is founded upon the 
largest basis, on) And we, who ere children of the Press, great 
aed small, in Eagland, shall grieve deeply indeed if all our arguments 
are set at naught, and if ali our words fall dead and listless, in seein 
this country reot by the opposition of two great parties where we hoped 
to find unanimity in the cause of progress and in the cause of 
liberal representation. Surely, it is mt to be the office of the 
Press to chronicle the triumphs of despotism ; eurely, it is not 
to be for us in England, or in France, or ia Germany, or wherever 
else the voice of the Press is raised to advocate the extension of the 
suffrage and of a free franchise, to be met by a counter voice from Ame- 
rica which shall say, “ All your experiments, all your argaments are 
fallacies ; all are baseless ; all are foundationless.” However, gentle- 
men, I come here not to speculate upou theories of government ; and, 
indeed, with contending voices raised around me, I s»ould be more than 
mortal to say that I can far penetrate into the kerael of the dificult 
nut presented to me, with its many rugged surfaces. All that I can say 
will be that it appears to be of euch a form and size aod colour, and as 
it is a rather thick and extensive nut, I shall find it hard to crack. 

But if you will pardon me, there is one thing I would fain attempt to 
reply to. I was pointed out (by Mr. Gerard) as one who was about to 
take notes, and certainly [ hope they will be for general cirealation, 
[Applaase] Bat I can anewer for this, that I will nothing extenuate 
nd F will nothing set down in malice. [App!aase.] More 
gentlemen, I will not say that you are “ madmen and drunken fools, who, 
growing idiotic iu your prosperity, have conimitted a national suicide.” 
These are the words, gentlemen, ased by one of your own speakers to- 
night; but I believe that the quili has not beea grown upon goose’s 
back, that is to record the fact that, made foolish by any excess of 
prosperity, the United States of America, rich ia the development of 
every fruit of human genius and industry the sun ever shone upon, have 
committed national suicide. [Tremendous applause.] In the grave in 
which that corpse would fall would be buried aleo the hopes of manhood 
ali over the world. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I am a constitational- 
government-admiriog Eoglishmas, of Irish birth, but presenting myself 
bere before you as an Englishman, with strong Irish tendencies. (Ap- 
plause.) Bat nothing would so much grieve my heart, or the heart of 
any man, who all over the world seek: the development of the doctrine 
of self-government, and the just exercise by man of the right to make h’s 
own laws, and to govern bimeelf, as the fact—if a recognized fact which 
must be admitted—that this experiment by this country had reached its 
end in dissolation and smoke aud ashes. For God’s sake preserve us in 
Europe from that disgrace! Arm us who speak in the name of liberty and 
freedom, and fight for struggling Italy, and wish to do good to Poland, 
Hungary nationalities of the world—arm us with the sword— 
enable us trenchant logic, aod with the potent accomplishment of 
facts, to strike a blow for the liberty of mankind on the other side of the 
world. [Great applause.) I came here at a period of great difficulty 
and excitement. I ze in the voices of the storm abcut me the inten- 
sity of the emotions which gave them birth. But I cannot and will not 
believe—it is impossible for me—for any of us on the other side of the 
Atlantic—to accept with calmness and resignation, unless it might be 
the calmness and resignation of deepair, the possibility that youare about 


P- | to cast to the winds and whistle down, a prey to for:une, the 


heritage that a nation ever possessed. 

However, I am ineapeasiog on your patience. (Cries of “Go on, go 
ov.”) It gives me great satisfaction to meet with you, my countrymen 
—men of the same kith and kia—because among you there is a cheerfal 
abseace from party feeling, and an identity with the great cause which 
men of various nations have all recognised. (Cheers.) I must say, too, 
thot J saw to-day more Iri-hmen with good coats and hats on, thac I 
ever saw before im all my life. (Leughter.) I might also say, with- 
out any exaggeration, that the vast, decent, orderly procession, n0t to 
speak of the muskets and bayonets which passed before me fn extensive 
file to-day, was a very gratifying sight ; and to fod that I can meet you 
all here to-night, isa spbject of the bighest satisfaction. 
can only thank you most sincerely for the honour you have 
honour tindererved by meia all except sincerity of 

my past career, I would say that if you fiad that, in the course 

web By er pe te pa and afterwards it is foun: 
a shovel, it will be from a deficiency of optical accuracy, and not 
desire to set dowo anything in malice, that I give a proportion 
ove implement which by t belongs to another. Pr nese se t 
is with no intention that I extend the angles. (Laughter applause. 

Gentlemen, [ am proad of saying this to Irishmen, and [ say it as my 
grace to you all, that the old pagaacious and antagonistic 
which I bave seen dev on macy a battlefield does not seem to de- 
sert you in this country. I find that, although hitherto you bave been 
labourers in work of peace, certain geatlemen of Soath Oarolina—I 
hope I am treading on nobody’s corne—but I came over with a gentle- 


[Great applance.] 
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ap-| man of the Southern Confederacy, and be informe1 me that one of 


the peculiar grievances of their position was this: that men of high 
birth and family, if led iato war, might be massacred by Irish mercena- 
ries or Irish soldiers, and that the balk of the fighting portion of the 
United States army consisted of Irishmen. Well, gentlemen, I have 
seen great batiles and great fights, aud I hope that I may see none bere ; 
but I can tell you this, that, if I am at all correct in my diagnosis—if i 
can jadge from the Crimea—if I can jadge from tbe stormy heights of 
Almi—if I can judge by that great acbievemeat of the Sth of Novem- 
ber at Inkermann, when a small band of British soldiers—bonour them 
ou must—met those embattled hoets of Russia to hurl them down, 
r after hour, buried ia their own blood, and in their own moardered 
massea—if I can judge of the bloody charge of Baiaklava by the Fourth 
a oa the Fourth Royal Irish, aod our own Hussare—and if I remem- 
ver how in trench after trench the Irish soldiery won Victoria Cross after 
Victoria Cross, out of all —— to their numbers ; I believe when. 
the terrible day comes—God forbid it ever may 1 think the 
wisdom of man, even the madness of mac, will avert it—that the Irish 
soldier, though others may fail, will do bis duty to the land of his 
adoption. [Tremendous applause.| Gentlemen, | never spoke so long 
in my life before [cries of go on, go on), and I take my teat. {Immense 
applause.] 


a 
THE BRITISH CONSUL IN CHARLESTON, 


It gives us much pleasure to transf-r to our own columns, from those 
of the Charleston Courier, the remarks that are eubjoined. Mr. Banch, it 
seems to us, is singularly fortunate in having secured the publicly-ex- 
preseed approbation of his own government, passing commendation from 
portions et least of the British press, and such compliments as are here paid 
him by the oldest and most respectable of the looal jocenale, The Courier 
of the 14th inst. writes thus :— a me 

We have frequently d2emed it a daty, no less than a pleasure, to 
witness to the basiite, and discretion, and courtesy, with which H. B. M. 
Consul, Robert Banch, Esq., has discharged the duties of his important 

office. 

he entered on bis office under peculiar difficalties, growing out of the 
acts and temper of his , and be has enccantered emergencies 
which tested his qualities. Under all circumstances be has been found 
res faithfa!, and vigilant io representing the rights aad faterests of 

is country, while his relations with resideats aad citizens of bis Con- 
sulate, with the political power which issaed his exequatur, have been 
marked by discretion and courtery. v 

Io relation to some ignorant and impertinent comments on the “ Ame- 
rican question,” as affecting the rights and daties of Consuls and other 
representatives of foreign powers, we take the followiog sensible re- 
marks from the London , of the 10th ult. 


« According to statements In @ mcraing contemporary, 
performance of his official duties as British Consa "a the of Charles- 
ton by Mr. Bunch, bas cal versions of 
certaio journals in the Northern States of the American Union. We 


the continued 


The intelligent sailor carried it down into the cabin just as we were all | should scarcely thiok it necessary to allude vo the matter, bad not a cer- 
to bed, and he bt it to us as a sea - A young lady | tain amount of consistency been given to these captious complaints by 
if it could She was told it could not, “Theo,” ald she | the ro discussion of the question thus raised in the columns of the 

very ews. 


necessary to go much farther than the observations con- 
tained in the article to which we refer, to find the matter narrowed to its 
proper limits. Itis there very jastly stated that, ‘The naia question is 
at present undecidei, and must be doubtful for some time to come, 
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whether South Carolina bas the rigt and power to withdrawvfrom the| Mr. Mathew and Captain Aldbam are in this city, enjoying hearty | Carring 14th, deserve to be registered. Both Houses of Parlia- 
Union, end whether she is at this t in an attitude of iadependence | weleome from every Englishman here. ment passed votes of thanks for the services of our military 


or rebellion.’ ‘ 1861. 
“The policy ofthe Governmeat at Washington bas been hitherto to Beales, «ch March, 1861 _ and naval forces lately engaged in China. The War Secretary in the 


regard the existing state of things ia South Carolina as being of a tem-| Mr. Mathew, we learn, has formally recognized Presideot Juarez, Upper, and the Premier in the Lower, taking upon themselves the 


Ro eae ie a oa thelr former relations with she | 10g oocasion, after the manncr and perhaps by instruction of Lord | S™slstw oBle sad Pelug seconded respectively by the recognised leaders 
je) 


of the Opposition. The other event that bad escaped us was the intro- 
Federal and Supreme Power, which bas been no party to their separa- John Russell, to read the President an essay on the art of governing. 

tion. How, ben tt may be eeked, could her Majesiy’s Consal, uoder quecttibtidess duction of a Bill by the Home Secretary for disposing of the 
these circumstances, be justified in suspending the performance of bit) 4 Boawese Exvoy Divine witn 4 Barrisn Gewerat.—On my right four seats in the Commons, made vacant by the disfranchise- 


@uties, and in thas pronouncing an opinion upon a eubjct which had di- .| ment of Sudbury and St. Albane. The Government poses to 
vided the councils He the President of the United Staves’ He therefore, hand sat a Woondouk, second in rank to the Woongee. The dinner com pro 


i t of 
very properly remained at bis post, in accordance with all precedent. mences with soup, of course. My neighbour tastes it, but thinks it was | assign two these to couuties—namely South Lancashire and 


“ "| not 80 piguante as his ngapwee ; the servant attempts to remove it—but he |the Western Riding of Yorkshire: a t 

What pretext, theo, could he have ove for pion —- po Ta insists on keeping it before him ; a plate of preserved salmon is banded | ono that is. to Birbenhesd debra . nd = oe Biv - _— 

cial sigoatare to the clearancepapers 0 ape Sg 4 ae not oxly | @ bim—he thinks it may improve his soup; so be tekes it from the plate : ° ‘ growing ver~ 

simply a portion of by ee oe of ~~ es 7 den 4. J | and plunges it in ; melted butter, soy, and anchovy sauce follow—atill it | Pool, and ove to a new metropolitgn electoral district to be made up of 
I, bat necessary for the convenience and protectio 2 is not palatable ; a rich etew of dack is handed ronad—he thinks it may | Cheleea and Kensington, southwestern eaburbs of the great metropolis. 

“ Mr. Bunch very properly continued in the exercise of bis functions, : 2 ' ' 
as if the grave events which bave lately paseed in the Southern portion improve his soup, 80 a spoonful goes into it; the mess is improving, bat | This Bill was subsequently read a secddd time, without a division ; bat 
8 , 4 t be ia any wise con- | @*Y etill get better. 1 now beseech him to have it removed, and try his there was no unanimity of feeling 28 tb tké Gllotment 14 it be 

of the Union had not occurred. His conduct oe tb tod y ndence of | ack again by beginning afresh—be declines, he does not like taking so y g mans, BOF Coe ve 

straed into a recognition, either de jure or oh - ‘ala “ long as | much trouble for nothing ; other disbes come round—a little is always | been expected. Scotland acd the Scottish universities pat in their 

phone mee ae hy Lyng Rextty by whew Die sguster was experimentalised with the soup. He sees me drinking’claret—tastes, and | claim ; Irish members thought as usual that justice was not done to 


f wonders I can drink such stuff. I tell a servant to briog him a glass of > ’ - 
—. that such a course was opposed to ita interests aad its views. cherry-brandy—that’s the think at last—be must have Sos of A ay them ; Radicale clamoured on behalf of the working-classes ; and coun- 


retirement of the foreign consuls from Charleston would precisely In another part of the table a little by-play took place, which was ir- try-gentlemen considered that the “ broad acres” were already too much 
tend to —y Amen a - ae See ~ Silet thelr stay resistible. Colonel Kelly, of Waterloo ce ebrity, a man who never could | over-ridden by the towne. 
garded ~ ee tak Oi to cenfiem of to taveliéate the position which resist a bit of fun, sat between two of the Barmese gueste. Before bim,| ir J. Elphinstone’s series of Resolutions, intended to swamp the Ad- 
coald not on ether " as dinner was concladed, stood a dish containing a hage ornamectal | .: sity Board and place the naval administration of the couatry in the 
Seah Coreliae bes o— : — 4 is, theref t only justified b lump of freeh butter, considered a great delicacy at the time, the quality y P nwry 

a One No eee ee re ot saniie confirmed | Of Which Lady Campbell was jastly proud of. “ What’s that?” said the | bande of « Minister of Marine, was withdrewa by him, after » long and 
the reed yey nde ‘coop ) Bry pon have remained | ™42 on his left. be colonel cut off a considerable slice, and was pre- | rambling discussion, whence it was apparent that the cumbrous old sys 
otkor pons and gresceaied their duties, after the rupture of diplomatic _ to place it on the interrogator’s plate, whea he saw the man open | tem bas few non-official admirers or friends, and thet it is doomed—ae 
relations between their own coantry and the governments in whose porte | 5i# mouth though he expected it there. The bint was instantly takeo, |. remarked last week—to pass away. The iron-cased ships of war na- 
they ided. This ocourred when Sir Edward (Sir Heary—Za. Alb ) | * ounce fine solid batter went into the fellow’s moutb, which at once 

wer left M 


; closed upon it, the colonel drawing the unloaded knife through his | tarally cut a conspicuous figure in the debate; but we do not observe 
Britsh Legation {fom Naples, where the Consul, Me. Barber, however, cleoched teeth.’ He was delighted, telling his friend on Kelly's right | that anything very new or interesting was elicited with respect to them. 
remained, tod performed those dutice, the uscfulaess of which may be ped ahh: ane ee = — opoa bim.—Per | What the French are doing and may do was served up again in a variety 
atill in the oe mation c = pas In us — eve Pong Ten a siperncseny of forms ; and perhaps the greatest novelty was the certificate of excel- 
others—our Consuls continued at their posts for pro on 
| How Partiamenr Sraimes 4 Srranoer.—There was never, perbap, | lent intentions given by Sir Morton Peto, on bebalf of the Sovereign who 
‘ a er oenaees, notwithetanding the interruption of direct diplo a time less fitting for dirplaying the House of Commons ase mighty | is laviching eo much money and energy wpon these successors to “ wooden 
“ When the province of Buenos Ayres eeceded from the Argentine Con- ord tod ponent 0 pent tatty Givtion pe ~ wn peg when | walls.” It may be noticed en paseant that Sir Morton has, or has bed, 
pao a vee —_a reer Solomaite rial aspect of that body is never calcu'ated to’ impress the uninitiated | ™®2Y large contracts for works in France, so that he is not quite a disin- 
Telations with the dissentient State, the presence of the Vice Consal was | !0oker-00 ; bat ove cannot help wondering what certain Persians, eap-| terested witness, however competent be may be to fathom what to mast 
of great advantage to the British subjects within his district. to be members LA bassy from Teheran, who have twice | men is inecratable. As for the Navy, the withdrawal of Sir J. Elphia- 
The tone observed throughout by the public jouraals in this country | ately paid ® visit 'o the Peers’ Gallery, thought of that assembly which | 4506’ resolutions was perhaps caused, as it was certainly followed on 
in disousaing the present state of thiogs in the United States, will abaa- | '* presumed to shake the world when it likes, On the recond occasion 
dantly show tbat no disposition existe on the part of any class of persons | f the appearance of these Orientals they wage accompanied by ao inter- the next night, by the appointment of a Select Committee to enquire 
in this country to envenom the differences that bave unbappily arisen in | Preter, and the subject of discussion was the Bankraptcy Bill, by some | into the constitution and the working of the present system. 
the great American Union. Far from this, (he observations referring to ied ty cen ehem ene them eee ee een eaters ~onny ome The Marqais of Normanby has let off another portioa of his spite 
oeeenon se Be Sone Sen oe a be taken ‘| "toonfaced” fuactionary. Even Haji Baba—that Asiatic Gil Blas— | *siast Victor Emmanuel, and of bis sorrow that things as they were 
an bade al alovees of Englishmen’ to sce theas didetanecs 04 usted would have been puzzled to know what was golng on, and would rather should ever have. been disturbed in Italy. The world rolled on very 
with as little delay as possible, and it may, therefore, be reasonably as- | b@¥e fupposed tbat the matter in hand was the consideration of » com- | much in the same way, after this outiuret, as before it, paying more 
sumed that British agents in the United States are not likely to thwart Fey bah Pre seoald tamer’ the ap ca Uhemicn: heed to an intimation from Lord Jobn Russell, in answer to an enquiry 
the expressed wishes of their Goveroment, and known feelings of their | Dt. in the East ts typified by the — eh ee . ‘K | im the other House, that no proposition for a Congress on Italian affairs 
well-known friendly inquiry among the Persians is, “ Whether your brain | is now before the goverament.—An extract from a London paper else- 


f Cre ren eit is In order:” After a brief listening to the debate in question, our | where explains the issue of a discussion on the occupation of S: 
THE PONTIUS PILATE OF THE 19TH CENTURY. high farcapped frends began to discover that their brains were anything - ak 


the French troopa.—The Church Rates Abolition Bill passed the second 
2, ; i , ’ 
The sahoined ar extract from the Pastoral Letter of the Bishop of |b one end, a goo tne, they, aabed may pod 0 ® MAL | eadiog, on the 21h ult, in the Commons after a division in which he 
Poitiers, isfued as a reply to the famous pamphlet, Rome, la France, et | be less!” Itis a pity ~ not been there whea Mr. Monckton Milnes | members were 281 against 266. A majority of 15 is not sufficient to 
U lalie. was arguing the case in favour of marriage with a deceased wife’s sis- | ensure its approval by the Peers. 


ter, because a hint or two would have made the subj inte: to 

o nhayry Pen Bet be autnel cating, "9 Ro centres —— tbem, inasmuch as they would have that nom shies ‘The last item on which we pause relates to the land lying North of 

and understaading that though he had yie to oveny Gon af tho | Yast number of Englich people they ought to be at liberty to indulge |as. The representative of the Colonial Office in the Lower Houss bas 

multitade be was on the point of being led on to the lest aot of weak even in polygamy if they liked.—Skelches in London IU. News. been asked, in the usual form, by Sir L. Palk, whether the Government 

ght bim. He washed bis hande, and said, Tax Momeraes 1m Tas Hoves.—On the whole, Ministers seem to be was following out the recommendations of the Select Committee of 1857, 

pom agg Bang Oy apne © gy Fyn having an easy time of it. The attendance of what may be called the as to opening up to colonization the territory on the Red River and 

| ested ed members of the Government, the Chancellors of Duchies and Saskatchewan. Mr. Fortescue replied that there were “compensation” 

innocent with ages to come? , windled down to nothing ; while even the active section | difficulties in the way of transferring the rule of some portions from the 

of that to relieve each o like sentries. If the Home r 

Listen elghtecn centarien there iste « proteaten of auth i 12 Secretary whee ibe Wor of the Exchequer ia not’ (retin bp, | Hudsos Bay Company to that of her Majesty. He still hoped, though; 
thourand a short speech one night pen ete mpee Lg Saye antes e sary legislative measure, before the close of the session. 

blessed, of the woman who gave birth to the Son of God, and the name, | Searcely ® Periphrastic expression) ; and if the Secretary for India | The eneral news, we repeat, is insignificant. The Queen and Court 


y President 
And the man thas branded as the God-marderer—the man thas nailed | ° the Board of Trade fits in and out a good deal, but is seldom sta- < Phe arenemeresiniecens 
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countrymen, in a matter of so mach importance.” 





pillory Herod tionary on the Treasury bench, from which, strange to say, even Lord nie 
Cnlapbes, cae dur way y ieee aE oa io Wadeaen Grarmary te ts fo thes on ec aaa — * ‘The European Continent; the Modern Pontius Pilate, 
pope he ER Piiete'sowieg be addressed to this atter fonetionary the Premier is sure to be next to | No special change is reported in the affairs of Italy ; and it would be 


have been done. Pilate could have saved Christ ; and without | Dim, witbin reach of his ear when he is sitting and of his coat-tail when | somewhat out of place for us to discuss the last new Austrian Constite- 
could not have been pot to death. From bim onl could he is speaking. The front seat oo too, tion, which has been vouchsafed to the empire, at a very late hour, in 
_—_ Y questions b 


Christ 
‘ em and it would seem that the neu’ - 
Pe is — ene _~ thyeall hom " are vg le process of turning the attention ouse to prac the hope of saving it intact. Countries lying nearer, with which we are 


of Christ! But our answer, day and night, to the most remote | 'gi#lation is to great that the occupation of Parliamentary critics, in | more frequently brought into contact, or which offer more attractive 
hail be, ‘I beliove in Irons Onrist, the only Son of the Father, | ®24 out of the House, is nearly gone.—/bid. chases in the great moving panorama of life, e<groes such attention as 


a Bolg Ghost, bora of the Virgin Mary, and who saffered A Cavnen Acamer Parrr—A borticniterist bes dt red that s we can afford to bestow on fore'go affairs, Bat France always fills a 


things, dear solution of sulpbate of iron (green vitriol) greatly stimulates the absor- | !arge place in the eye tarned upon political Europe ; nor is there often 
of them who «heme op pagmmnn ap ny od ue aan bent power of the leaves of plaate, causing them to attract a large 8 lapee of many days, without our speculating here on some excitement, 
conclusions tbat are attributed to the pamphlet. For | 9% ay of sap from the roots. When this solution is applied to some novelty, some coup, some movement in France, that serves at once 


t, they increase in size most eu ly. The first ica- 
vealy same of Ged being invebed, we have commanded, | rr anid be mede when the frait is pont gy — — oe” | the parties most interested, aod those who only look on, as matter for 


. We reject, censure, and reprove the accusations of ingrati- | 4 wben It is half grown ; and the third, when it is three-fourths | Wouderment and talk. Sometimes, we all know, this is the principal 


obstinacy, injustice, spirit of party, and other allegations insulting | 8T¥®- fruit increases at the expense of the leaver. It is not stated | object in view ; nor need we remind the reader how frequently it is the 
to the Roman Pontiff and to the Freneh clergy contained io the above —— ry — ~ iron, thas applied, bas upon the flavour of the | shrewd manager of the French nation, who sets his subjects agape. Por 


pam jesty’ 

. “ Art. 4. Our present charge is to be read from the pulpit at high mass | —=—_—————E==== = coos, io bl saree = ~ rang — 
in the parish churches of our city of Poitiers, and in the other towns NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. spoken already of th@@ipamphlet France, Rome, and Jialy, at 
througdout our diocess, as well as in the other parishes where the priests P[RE TMIRTYSIXTH ANNUAL EXUIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY tributed to Louis Napoleon’s promptings, and arsented to the general 
aball bave reasou to believe that the pamphlet to which we reply shall open, for the season, At tke Galleries In lth Sireeh, near Detatway. tohed, is now | opinion that it might be made very damaging to the Papal cause, even 
have penetrated among the populatioa.—Given at Poitiers, in our epis- | “geason Tickets, 50 Cents: Single Admission, 25 Cents. while no precise line of policy can be detected in it. It was held by 
Sa gab of Fotrcnsy, 1001, the fertvel ad tee sreehing eb. hemes 7. ADDISON RICHARDS, Cor, Sec. x. A. | many to bave been indeed rather « failare, when suddenly it amames 
Aatioe ~~ ew . BRADY'S new importance from the natare of one of the replies made to it. In a 
SATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, pastoral charge ordered to be read in all the churches of his diocese, the 
MEXICO. CORNER BROADWAY AND TENTH STRERT. Bishop of Poitiers hae exhibited an audacity, a vindictivenets, an inven- 
Gnenieend # * sim” ["Etvasseoer ot VourStases: Spero Wa MoT ek, “TARGMASSS | paraitel ince aype war used. to multiply tndetattely the arrows 
PE pe ny - erty aehen e Sato. Disp—At bis residence in Bermuda, WiLLiam Bascous Surrn, Baq., in the of satire. To our minds there is something blasphemous in the 
in their ral yet not to the extent that would have hese witnessed, oda e AT i Sand wi la tagst ya Ay P-L ' similitade, for in order to make bis polat in calling the Emperor 
had not President Juarez evinced such extreme weakness in the case of | Smith held the important offices of Receiver General, and Member of H. M.| ‘e Pontius Pilate of the Papacy, be does not hesitate, indeed 
Couneil Bermuda lalands. no 
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Dias, who, by the bye, is here, and under trial. for the 











he is forced, to clothe the Pope in a garb that no man ought even 
From nearly every part of the coantry we bave confirmation of the | = ——— — = he eB wn a8 ’ 

extablishenent of onder'—There la yor, however, left in the Sect a vant Pu ALBIOW Rewpetedy to emnme Bs crney Somaels, tp Suis Get Spas 
band of raffians under Vicario Zuloaga ; but if accounts tell true, Q @ hard one ; nor can we be surprieed at learning that it has caused pro- 
es closely and vigorously pursued by government troops, | — Ss = ——— | digious excitement. The government did not, or perhaps could not 
are soon to be captured. From St. Louis we learn that NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1861. without trespassing upon the authority of the Charch, forbid the read- 
Governor 0, of Guanaquato, at the head of fiom two to three E : ~—=—=—== | ing of the precious docoment. Bat the Bishop will surely be proseeuted 

thousand men. is taking the necessary steps to surround Mexia and Mar- Two Days in the Imperial Parliament. 
quis im the “Sierra,” and if be succeeds in making them prisoners, it for an outrage eo flagrant—and to a certain extent so successful. Pub 
pe Seay Fat on ont to the Clergy faction, in the field, and enable The community was made glad, on Saturday evening of last week, by | lic opinion also—whatever that be worth just now in France—will pro- 


es to dircet all their attention to those measures tidings that the missing steamer Australasian resen attack so insul nominal eldest 
loudly called for, and so espns d for the national welfare.—That the ae <s ati hee es ee Bq . oe past 


Clergy themselves will cease to plot against the government, or submit | "*” when several days out, having persevered in beading to the west- |Charch. Paris, save in the Faubourg St. Germain, is not a very reli- 


to the new order of things without patting in action some of their sub- | ¥*Fd e2der canvas for several days more, but having been compelled Gnal- | giously disposed city ; and the national amour-propre may have been all 
terranean io is mot to be expected. 


ly to put back to Queenstown, where she arrived just in time to transfer | the more de wounded, that the priesthood has not many sympathisers 
aaa: ca eey Santos = nie. 3 & oontty Peo bun- | her passengers and mails to the Cuaarder Arabia, the regular mail packet | Possibly, ey ee vacillating pt: ume yest of ts Bape te 
used 60 constantly aod 80 froely fn aiding the fibertlen of The ae of the 2ad inst. There is e lessoa ia this little incident for the family of | dealing with Rome may receive am impetus here from, ina direction totally 


they are now too weak an enemy to cause any serious alarm. ith. | the croakers, whose disasters are all fatal, and who, so soon asa is | different from that which would be expected of ordinary men. He 
standing the assistance they talk of as certain from on! sii ~ ne 


slightly out of time, become eloquent upoa baraings and runainge-down | resent the indignity put upon himself personally by the Prelate at 
sepa tale ne ee ro ty deed pn and ice-bergs, and perebance upon the unworthiness of the tardy veesel. | Poitiers ; but he a shrink from converting A fire history. It 
of bumad beings, who were buried alive between walls, in the Con- Ot domestic news the Arabia brought next to none ; and with all our | might not read well in the annals of the French nation, that Pope Pias 
ye Opa ee a one with | Prejadice againet the endless talk of Peers and Commoners, we must own | the Ninth “suffered under Pontius Pilate.” 
horror. They yin as D tion, the in which t it is from ti 
they are ioolosed being too narrow to allow thou teat ee Che ae tha: —— grey refed gh ramets ccc, An English writer, whom we quote below, is extrenely mild in compa- 
eame time that they are fettered hand and foot, and bear unmistakable |" racted. But before glancing ly at the proceedings re- | rison with the bold Bishop above-named. He does bat liken the Empe- 
evidence of having perished under severe suffering, as their twisted forms |POTted—which took place on the evenings of the 28th ult. and the 1ét | ror to the Lord of the White Elephant in Arracan—the point of the jest 
Fo pry beer @ to bave been writhing with agony when they drew | iost—we mast go back to the heretofore missing mail of the 16th alt, | being aimed at his courtiers rather than himeelt. But for the sake of 


and fill up the slight hiatus caused by its absence. Two incidents, oc- | this clever bit of writing, we should have passed over as beneath com 
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tempt the legislative Parisian doings on the Address. As for the rubbieh 
talked by Prince Napoleon about bis cousin’s “ mission” —we are sick of 

term—it bas not even the recommendation of nuvelty.—The results 
of the Mirs exposure are anxiouely looked-for. : 


Three Days Later from Europe. 

The Arogo has brought three days later news ; but it is not important, 
and we therefore adjourn till next week a consideration of the detail 
before us. Sir J. Elphinstone, it‘seems, still sticks to the Navy, for he 
bas obtained , by a majority of five against the government, a Select 
Committee to enquire into the promotion and retirement of officers. 


Another Parliamentary Campaign. 

On Saturday last, Sir Edmund Head opened the Canadian legislative 
session with the accustomed formalities, including of coarse a Speech 
from the Throne. We omit this document, since its topics—with one 
exception—have nothing beyond a local interest, and our Provincial 
readers have conned it over long ago. The exception is a reference to 
the famous writ of habeas corpus issued in England, which eome of our 
amiable friends here persist in regarding asa grievous affront to Canada, 
bat which Canada declines to view in that light. We were right in an- 
ticipating, last week, that the point would be mildly argued in London, 
for we observe that the Governor-General states that his attention has 
been directed to “ the fact that a writ issued by the Court of Qeeen’s 
Bench in Eogland has been served (?) in this Colony,” and that be has 
been “ advised to represent to H. M.’s Government the expediency of 
preventing by Legislation in Great Britain, any possible conflict of 
jurisdiction.” It will be rather difficult to get up sensation out of 
this affair. 

The opponents of the government naturally single out the omissions 
from his Excellency’s Address. There is not a word in it touching the 
Federation of the Provinces, or the Grand Trank Railway, or the Cen- 
gas, or the difficulty with the Orangemen, or the Reciprocity Treaty, or 
the appeal from Newfoundland. Ii is, in short, a very quiet little Speecb, 
very. It must bave been hard to get upa debate about it, though the 
Telegraph tells us that there has been one on the Address, and that cer- 
tain Orange emendments, censuring the Ministry for what occurred at 
Kingston, were rejected by large majorities, 

We forgot to notice at the proper time and place, that Mr. J. H. Came- 
ron presented the great Orange Address to Her Majesty, at the last levee 
beld in London. It was said originally to have been sent through the 
Colonial Office. 

From New Brunswick we learn that—as a result of long investigations 
and debates that have lately taken place in reference to the Crown Lands 
Department—all the membere of the Admin‘stration, except Mr Fisher, 
the Premier, have resigned. 


The United States and the Southern Confederacy. 

Notwithstanding the universal confidence felt when we went to press 
Jatt Saturday, that Fort Sumpter was on the point of being evacuated, 
we are still in doubt as to the when and the how the withdrawal is to 
take place. The government of Mr. Lincoln, it is clear, keeps its szerets 
better than did its predecessor.—Meantime the Southern Commiseioners 
remain at Washington en atiendani, while other Commissioners are on their 
way to Europe, to negotiate if possible, a recoguition. 

Accustomed also as we have been of late to startling information, 
arriving from hour to hour, and laid before the public in successive 
extrar, the quiet of the past week has strack us as almost unnataral. 
Yet the destivies of a great nation are moulding themselves without in- 
termission, at one point influenced by guiding hands, at anothez taking 
sbape from circumstances that can neither be anticipated nor contrulled. 
To sketch them in the mass would be oaly to repeat what the great ma- 
jority of our readers know fall well ; to descend into particulars is abso- 
lately impossible. The Revolution has too infinite a number of agents, 
animate and inanimate, at work. 

The rash passage of the high-Tariff Bill, just as Mr. Bachanan went 
out of office, appears almost to supersede in public interest the actual 
dismemberment of the country. Every one acknowledges at least that 
it serves the purpose of the Southern Confederacy. A special eession of 
Congress is therefore anticipated, at which the foolish measare may per- 
chance be repealed. Under these circumstances, it is absard to expect 
the same reticence on the part of foreign joarnale when they treat of 
this commercial matter, as has obtained among them with respect to 
political differences.—It may be said too that the new Southern Conati- 
tution ie better adapted than the old one, for the men of this day and 
the locality for which it is designed. Certainly, six years is a more sen- 
sible Presidential term than four ; and to bave Ministers sitting in Con- 
grees is almost a sine-qua non of liberal administration, though not con- 
sidered so at Washington. 

Mr. Lincola’s appointments'to Foreign Missions are greatly approved 
by the pablic voice, so far, for the most part, as regards personal quali- 
fications. Mr. Charles Francis Adame, of Boston, goes to Great Britain, 
treading in the steps of his father and grandfather, who both were at 
one period of their lives accredited to the Court of 3t. James. 


yRuste. 


A visit to the Philhar ic Society p a state of suffering very much 
like that described by Jerrold, as the q of inordii indulgence in the 
poems of the male Browning. You feel after it is over more like “ the fag end 
of a mob than a human being.” Critics, be it observed, however, are better off 
than merely common creatares. No one in her senses would ever think of 
speaking to an austere wielder of the pen on the iaviting topic of bonnets, or 
of engaging his attention upon the still more affluent subject of cloaks. Re- 
lieved of these responsibilities, the critic is happily a lonely man, and finds his 
way naturally to the upper regions, where it is not unmannerly to listen to the 
music. Still even a critic feels bedraggied and weary after a Philharmonic con- 
cert. He is driven up stairs to get out of the way and attend to his business, 
and when he is there, he is battered and rotten-egged with stupid music. The 
Philharmonic Society may congratulate itself that its members, as a rule, talk. 
If they were to do nothing but listen to such music as is now provided for them, 
there would be a very sensible diminution in the subscription list. Let us yawn 
before we proceed further. 

The programme contained one piece of merit—Beethoven’s 7th Symphony in 
A. All the other orchestral items were merely rash experiments at scraping 
and blowing. Here they are ; Overture to “ Genoveva” by R. Schumann ; and 
Overture to “ Les Francs Juges” by Hector Berlioz. The last named work is 
very familiar to concert-goers. Wherever Mr. Bergmann is found, two 
things are inevitable, Liezt’s “Preludes” and Berlioz’s overtare. They 
have both a great deal of “bang” in them, and their respective compo- 
sers push instrumentation to the verge, and a long way over the verge, of dis- 
traction. That they possess technical knowledge of a valuable, because pro- 
gressive, kind is apparent enough, acd herein Berlioz and even Liezt are im- 
measurably superior to Schumann, who had all of their ambition bat none of 
their potentiality ; whose knowledge of orchestral effect was never even third- 
rate (witness that clumsy design for horns helped out with cornet in the over- 
tare to “ Genoveva,”) and whose ideas—well we have yet to find out what his 
ideas were. 

Certainly the man who can discover anything more than the tediousness of 
an illiterate pedagogue in “ Genoveva” must be possessed of an amount of criti- 
cal acamen that could hardly fail to detect a silver lining to a London fog. To 











Modern music, like ancient philosophy, is meanly proud of its own unprofitable- 
ness ; and for this reason, we suppose, the admirers of modern music are proud 
of Schumann. We neither share the feeling, nor desire to imitate the cant of 
such admirers. Schumann commenced his career as a critic, and as such dis- 
played industry—the first condition of power. Beyond this he never went. 
Nine tenths of what he contributed to literature was like that which he gave to 
music—simply the conceited drivel of a self opinionated man, who thought that 
every old saw he uttered was a new revelation of divine truth. His industry 
and love of adventure led him naturally enough to try to hew a path for himself, 
and to avoid as mach as possible the one that had been trodden by the great 
masters. His ambition was good, bat his power was limited. The path he 
made for himself was such as the mill-horse knows, and he travelled round 
and round on it, believing that he was going forward. Hence his life was a 
failure. What little of a meritorious kind he has done cannot stand the pres- 
sure of violently impelled public opinion. The effort to make people like a 
bore is always sful, and Sch will prove no exception to the rule. 
A Pp of the nineteenth century, who deliberately repudiates all rational 
susceptibility to beauty, can indeed hardly be expected to reform taste. 
If it rested with the Directors of the Philharmonic Society, the whole town 
would assuredly by this time be Schumann mad. They have prescribed a 
pretty powerful dose at every concert, but the musical system of our commu- 
nity has happily withstood its action. Irritated at this obstinacy, the Directors 
have resolved on salivation, aad for this purpose they announce for the next 
concert the whole of Schumann’s exploded Cantata, the “ Paradise and the 
Peri.” Let us, before we go further, take another yawn. 
Ts a cantata a proper work to be played by a Philharmonic Society? All 
that can be said in its favour is that it is by Schumann—the pet of the Direc- 
tors. Against it may be urged the two objecti that it depends for its suc- 
cess on @ singing society, and not on the orchestra, and that its proportions are 
such that it cannot be rehearsed in the usual way. The last mentioned obstacle 
is perhaps the more serious of the twain. Now mark how ingeniously the Di- 
rectors get over it. As it will be impracticable, they say, to attempt the 
“ Paradise and Peri” at the regular public rehearsals, the subscribers wfll be 
amused with other things. No one would object to the Directors “ smugging”’ 
Schaumann ali to themselves if they liked, but the precedent here laid down is an 
extremely dangerous one. Inu former times, before the Society was bitten with 
that complaint which drove Schumann to an Asylum, it was urged, and be- 
lieved to be true, that the rehearsals were of an instructional character ; that 
they nourished the classical gerra,and warmed it to the blooming point. It was 
something to be able to study a piece with the musicians, and to have its 
beauties unfolded to us, slowly and thoughtfully. Now, it seems, different ideas 
prevail. The rehearsals are regarded merely as a lounging place for an unoc- 
capied hour. Schamann’s work cannot be rehearsed before the subscribers, 
but something will be played to them to keep them quiet. (We should like to 
see or hear anything that could do it.) Mr. George F. Bristow’s second sym- 
phony in F sharp minor is selected for this flattering purpose. The work, be 
it understood, is not to be played at the concert ; it is simply put in rehearsal 
for the purpose of amusing the subscribers and because Schumann’s cantata is 
to be rebearsed elsewhere and privately. How delicate are Teutonic compli- 
ments, and how pleased Mr. Bristow—an American composer—must fee] at 
being the substitute of so illustrious a man as Schumann. Here let us take a 
parting yawn, and leave the subject. 
There were two concertos in the programme ; one for the piano, good ; the 
other for the violin, bad. When we explain that the first was by Mozart, and 
the second by Mollenhauer, we shall have said sufficient for an instant under- 
standing of our ing. It is, therefore, in a spirit of pure aggravation that 
we add concerning the fidcle affair, that it was utterly unworthy of the place 
where it was played. Mr. Mollenb "8 positi display the skill of a 
mechanic : never, the invention of a poet. The present concerto has length 
without breadth ; pretension without design ; and is as full of conceits as it is 
empty of ideas. For these reasons—and because Mr. Mollenhauer is a superb 
player, although a wretched composer—it was encored. Whereupon Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer relieved himself of an altitudinous morceau, devised for the purpose of 
showing how closely a fine player on the violin may imitate a poor one on the 
penny whistle, in everything except accuracy of intonation. 

From so much wearisome mediocrity, it was pleasant, indeed, to tarn to Mo- 

















mild apostolic-looking youog man was in i Tefreshing, after the gawkeries 
of the extremely loud Teuton. Mr. Hoffman selected for the occasion the con- 
certo No. 8 in D, a somewhat antique work it must be confessed, but deliciously 
musical and suggestive—so suggestive, indeed, that later composers have not 
hesitated to steal from it. Such a work presents no technical difficulties to an 
artist of Mr. Hoffman’s abilities, and its selection was, therefore, the 

of a healthy taste that does not choose to turn its back on what is good, for the 
sake of that which is merely strange. The three movements and the two ca- 
denzas were given with admirable effect, and elicited the heartiest applause of 
the audi Subsequently, Mr. Hoftman played a couple of piano pieces ; the 
first a nocturne by Tedesco ; the second, a Grande Polonaise by Liibeck. Both 
were played with faultless precision, and with a delicacy and neatness which 
we should look for in vain in any other New York pianist. Libeck is a com- 
poser almost entirely unknown in America, but well appreciated in England, 
where he and his compositions enjoy much deserved popularity. Every Polo- 
naise in the matter of form is essentially barbaric. Its wild outbursts and emo- 
tional howlings suggest slivovitz quite as much as sentiment. The limits of 
this form rather cramp Liibeck’s ideas. We are anxious to hear a work of his 
on a larger scale, for, judging by this polonaise, he is a new light in the piano 
world. It is certain that he possesses all that is really desirable in the modern 
school of high pressure writing, and also a priceless fund of melodic invention 
singularly fresh and Mr. Hoffman played both pieces charming! 
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zart, and to Mr. Richard Hoffman, his westhagpirprete, The sight of that | lutely 


night last, I do not, however, include in the circle of my sympathies. She pos- 
sesses some magical recret as puissant asthe mystery which turned the dragon’s 
teeth of Cadmus into men, by virtue of which she always contrives to cheat all 
circumstances into her service, crams the parquette when the town is empty, 
sammons up a winter garden of bouquets from the slushy snow of March, and 
secures a brilliant “ boxing night” in the supreme hours of Lent. She sailed 
off to Europe out of the crisis of 1857 with a “ benefit” at doubled prices, and 
neither the Southern Revolution nor the Northern tempests sufficed to make her 
festival a lamentation on Saturday. Fancy a house filled from stalls to gallery 
to listen to,the entrancing novelty of “ London Assurance 1,” and you will ap- 
preciate the popularity of this fortunate actress, 

Need I add, that with its usual inconsistency and maddening self-contradic- 
tion, the same public which swarmed to “ London Assurance” on Saturday 
through a storm, shuddered at a slight snow fall on Monday, and gave Mr. Wal- 
cot a reception less overwhelming than his permanent merits and his transient 
misfortunes deserved? It is perhaps to be remembered that Mr. Walcot has 
been killed by the newspapers, and this may account in part for the compara- 
tively unsatisfactory character of his particular benefit. If it be true that 
“ blessings brighten as they take their flight,” the near escape we have all 
had from losing the liveliest, most mercurial, and eccentric of eccentric come- 
dians, ought to have made the corner cf Broadway and Broome street impassa- 
ble on Monday. What should we do without Mr. Walcot? For the matter of 
that, what have we been doing without him all this long winter through, while 
the ill-conditioned demon of lambago has been kneading his light and agile 
frame? Mr. Wallack is building him a new theatre, and a theatre of pre- 
cisely the sort which all intelligent people have been hoping he would build. 
Imagine the tion with which we should hear that the illegitimate 
melodrama was to be enshrined in this new temple, and consider that the gra. 
dual disappearance from the stage of precisely that quality of dramatic power 
which distinguishes Mr. Walcot, is undoubtedly one of the leading causes to 
which the progress of melodrama must be assigned. The keen edge and airy 
sparkle of the true eccentric comedy threaten, indeed, to become matters of 
tradition when the final drop curtain shall fall upon the two or three actors whe 
now alone represent a better dayamong us. Nay, even these actors themselves 
are visibly deteriorating in the medium which surrounds them, and necd the 
delightfal stimulus of public appreciation cordially expressed, to keep alive their 
best ambition. 

T move a reconsideration of Mr. Walcot’s “ benefit,” that a fresh appropriation 
may be made for it. 

Of course this motion is not to take precedence of the multitudinous other 
“ benefits” now going on, “ benefits” of leading ladies and of walking fgentle- 
men, ‘‘ benefits” of ushers and of doorkeepers, benefits of everybody individually 
and of everybody again collectively. 

As, for instance, at the Academy of Music, on Thursday night, when all the 
theatres of the town gave up their ghosts to enact “ Macbeth,” in company 
with Miss Charlotte Cushman and Mr. Edwin Booth, for the benefit of the 
whole theatrical world represented in the “ American Dramatic Fund.” This 
was a night to be “marked in white,” for which reason, I presume, Sisera 
afore-mentioned took special pains with bis snow-storm. The streets were 
Siberian to the eye, the wind fitful to the point of foolishness. Nevertheless, 
the house overflowed with numbers, with enthusiasm, and, best of all, with 
appreciation. Of course, patriotism must have its part in all such entertain- 
ments, and Madame Anna Bishop, no doubt, must be credited with a certain 
proportion of the cool thoursnds netted for the noble charity, in consideration 
of the bathykolpian vigour with which she declaimed fine things in praise of 
the “ Flag of Our Union.” Bat, whereas the patriotism and the music com- 
monly make up the substance of Dramatic Fund Benefits, on this occasion they 
were but adjuncts and accessories to a really dramatic and beneficial triamph of 
the highest “ legitimate.” Mr. Booth, as 1 have before remarked, only waits for 
his Lady Macbeth, to take his station beside the finest interpreters of a cha, 
racter which has suffered more than almost any other Shakespearian rie, from 
popular misapprehensions of its genuine quality. To bring the true Macbeth 
before us, Love must be enlisted, such love, or, if you please, such passion as lit 
Antony to his rnin. The Lady Macbeth, observe, is no Cleopatra, ambition 
reigning in her heart as pleasure did in that of the “ Serpent of old Nile”—bat 
the influence which she exerts over her lord is not, therefore, the leas abso- 





I do not know that any such Lady Macbeth as I here hint at has been played 
upon the English stage—nor is there much reason I fear to expect that any such 
will be in these present times. Failing which, how can Mr. Booth ever touch 
his own ideal of the Scottish prince ? 

Miss Cushman contributes to his achievement as high and vigorous an im- 
personation of the purely dictatorial and queen as can be asked 
for by the most ezigeant believer in that type, and did she not utter one word, 
the mere consciousness of being delivered from the average actress, and of walk- 
ing the stage with a woman of genius, would of itself inspire so sensitive a per- 
former as Mr. Booth with anwonted life. 

Let us hope then, that some manager will be intelligent effough to give him- 
self and the public a“ benefit” by securing these “stars” to shine together 
upon the April of our discontent. 
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and was warmly encored in the last. About once a year we ask this ques*‘on : 
Why do we not hear more of this fine performer? Never having yet received 
& satisfactory reply, we say again, why are we doomed to listen to inferior 
players, and to have Mr. Hoffman but once a year ? 

The next piece on the programme ;—no, there was no other piece, except the 
intermission of ten minutes, to enable the too willing public to escape from the 
eternity of dullness which the Directors had provided. Let us avail ourselves 
of the opportunity to bring an over-long notice to an end. 

Madame Anna Bishop, an English artiste who will be warmly remembered 
by her countrymen, is shortly to be the recipient of a testimonial Benefit. The 
lady, as our readers are aware, undertook quite recently a season of English 
opera at Niblo’s Garden. Owiog in some measure to the hard times, and per- 
haps to an excusable indifference to hear the venerable operas now in the Anglo 
American repertoire, the speculation was not a pecuniary success, nor, in fact, 
a brilliant trinmph in any other point of view. It was conceded, we believe, 
that, but tor Madame Birhop, the performances would have been almost unen- 
darable. Certain it is that the labour of the season was mainly sustained by 
the fair m-nager, and not less certain that its loss falls upon her heavily. Under 
these circumstances it has been proposed to get up a Testimonial Benefit at 
Niblo’s Theatre. An infiuential Committee already have the matter in hand- 
We trust it may turn out prosperously. 

Something remains to be said about the “ Bayadere,” produced at Niblo’s 
Garden on Tuesday evening, but the length to which our remarks have already 
extended compels us to defer our say to the next week’s communication. 





Brama. 


The “ stars in their courses,” we are told, once fought against Sisera, taking 
that captain at serious disadvantage, siace there wasn't so much as a bomb- 
ketch to be had for love or money in the world. 1 am inclined to think that 
Sisera mast have accepted the position of clerk of the weather, for the purpose 
of paying off the old score. 

Certainly that atmospheric functionary is dealing most unkindly with the 
* stars” just at this present. He stored up al) the snow of Februasy to launch 
it down suddenly in March upon the heads of all the dramatic beneticiaries in 
town, at the height of their haymaking season. 

This is rather hard, and ! am sorry for it, for though I detest stars as stars, 
I compassionate them as my fellow-creatares, and would gladly see their private 
treasuries replenished with occasional gushes of the tide, which they are sup- 
posed to be constantly drawing into the strong boxes of the managers. 





our ears it is a commonplace rehash of acknowledged harmonic platitudes. 


erst the time-| habitat of ‘‘ Bravo Rouse r. aan 
0 eee teactne, Suis ost tho eataer commmel, tate ob telleagamuss of tie 
ducted theatre. This act the author construed into an of his 
, and being of that it was “ never too late to’ —bring an 
sctigns brought ft eo gly. cee, “Ee entice Wiltions held sna 
literary man, and manager trium, justice Williams holds, 
Ms. Jestice Willes concurs in the dovisine, thes by the. act of Anas and 
by the 5th and 6th Victoria the author has a table right 
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comedy, Will some Parliamentary lawyer 
letters. and "ss the drama as well, oblige us by drawing a little bill to this 
effect.— Lon. Il. News 
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Mr. W. H. Russell, the well-known Crimean and Indian convemment 
ent of the Timer, arrived here on Satarday lest by the Arabia, has 
uartered bimeelf at that excellent house, the “ on 

aare. Mr. Rassell will proceed to Washington and M ina 
few da: —The last census of the several provinces gives the fol- 
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gives asa motio for the General Conveyance 
Omnibus Company : “ F Pluribusses Unum. none Teae Canadien feer- 
naliste, we are glad to+ee, have commenced already to incite their pro- 
ducer, both in the nataral and artificial line, to make ready for the World’s 
Exhibition of next year. If ladies will wear hoope, they 
rily make ere butte. 4 
made to give a splendid reception 
ee de w Yau oo ae oem C0 ce. The remainder of the 
French army which made the campaiga of China are to proceed to 
Cochin-China.————The mercury was twice frozen in the thermo- 
meter this winter at Morcow—on ihe 18th and the 55th of January. 
becomes solid at sbout 40 below zero.————Six fine 
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—There are some things in England, says Punch, that sadly want } 
the’ “ judicious use of the pruning-knife ;” our financial expenditure, | 


standing armies, parliamentary speeches, and ladies’ dresses, 
Herr Ernst, the state of whoee health precludes any hope of his being 
able to resume his profession, is putting the last touches to a stringed | 
uartette, which will be forthwith published at Leips’e——-——The 
mbly of the Burgesses of Hambarg have under consideration a} 
proposition relative to a creation of a single central goverameot, and a | 
parliament for the whole of Germaoy. Is not this announcement in- | 
tended as a quis?——-——The Company of Grocers, one of the most | 
ancient of the London civic fraternities. recently conferred the freedom 
of their order upon MajorGen. Sir John, Inglish, K. C. B., and Capt. | 
Sir F. Leopold MClintock, R.N., and afterwards entertained them at a| 
grand banquet in tbe hall of the pany. The Canadian ex- 
ports in 1859 was valued at $24,766,981 ; in 1860 at $34,631,890. There 
was po such great diffrence in the imporis. For the former year they 
are set down at $33,455,161, and for the latter at $34,441,621 —-—— 
Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, left Buckingham 
Palace on the 26th uit. for Osborne House.—— An English lady, who 
had been long gambling at Homburg, acd had lost almost al! ber pro- 
perty, esconded the tower of a church ia the neighbourhood, and, baving 
first tied her legs together, threw hirself off. The fall way about 100 
feet, and she was picked up balf dead. ——The Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, K.T., bas proceeded to Berlin to invest the King of Prussia with 
the order of the Garter. His Lordship is accompanied by Viscount Hin- 
chinbrook (who was here in the suite of the Prince of Wales,) Gen. Lord 
FP. Paulet, C.B., and the Hon. Huesey Vivian, secretary to the special 
mission. —Mesars. Sith, Elder, and Co., publishers of the Cornhill 
Magazine and of Raskia’s Works, no louger date oe Cornhill, bat 
have taken premiees in Pall-mall, for the accommo a of their West- 
end friends. They have brought their two establishmente within speak- 
ing distance by means of telegraphic wires, both houses having a com- 
munication with their printing-office in the Old Bailey. —A levia- 
than walouttree has been recently felled in Bloxholme park, near 
Sleaford. It contained 500 feet, and was purchased for £50. This tree 
has been known to grow eight sacks of walouts in one season ; it, with 
others, was blown down in a gale. —The Pays learns from Rome 
that the Pope has placed on the proscription list the names of twenty- 
five ring-leaders ‘of the manifestation on the Corso which hailed the fall 
of Gaeta. A celebrated physician of Paris attributes mach of the 
mental disease, so frequent there. to the impure air and dazzling gae- 
lights of the cafés. —-_——-Astley’s Theatre in London bas been offered 
for sale at auction. The biddings commenced at £10000 and went up 
to £15,900 ; but the property was finally boaght in at £17,000 ———_— 
M. Bonaparte Paterson has been unavimonsly chesen a member of the 
Paris Jockey Clab.—_—_———Mr. and Mre. Charles Kean have determined 
not to come to this country next winter. ——The celebrated singer 
Velluti, one of the most successful interpreters of Rossini’s music, died 
lately, 80, at his villa in the environs of Padua, where be has Jong re- 
sided. It wae for him that Meyerbeer composed bis “Il Crociato,”’ and 
Rossini his “ Aareliavo in Palmira.” Velluti was formerly one of the 
singers in the Sistine chapel.—-—A capital definition of good ferm- 
ing was lately given by a Mr. Kane, at an agricuitaral discussion in Eng- 
land. He eaid be fed his land before it wes hungry; rested it before 
it was weary ; and weeded it before it was foul. —Mr. W. B. Taylor 
has been appointed Postmaster cf New York. Mr. Taylor bas been for 
forty years honourably connected with the New York Post Office. 
Among the most severe sufferers by the recent heavy gale ia 
Bogland are Messrs. Curtiss and Harvey, the well known gunpowder 
manufacturers. Some of their works, near Dartford, were blown down, 
apd ome caught fire and were blown up.— —-——-The Sporting Life gives 
the following epring appointments of Cricket Professors to colleges and 
:—Caffyn to Winchester; Hayward and Diver to Rugby; 
'y to Cheltenham, and Lillywhite to Harrow.——- The 
‘ bo ge peony says that the s'reets of Rome are more than 
uosafe at night, end that robberies are extremely frequent. Thongh 
Pope has $000 gendarmes in his pay, they have always something 
to do than to look after the peace and comfort of the city. 
oS 
RAILWAYS IN LONDON. 


There was a strange scene on Thursday night in the House of Lords. 
old 2 at the bar of the House might have re that he bad 
back 30 years, and was listening agsin to the o onsense which 
the ears of the vation io the days of his boy Two noble 
each of great influence in bis own far-extendiog cirele, were suc- 
cessively addressing the House, and were re og, in thie last half of 
the 19.b , the commonplaces against Railways. Some of us can 
remember the tations of those days,—what misery the new inven- 
tion would cause to innkeepers and stagecoach proprietors ; what widows 
orphans would be rained by the deterioration of turnpike.road 
bonds, bow the breed of horses would be destroyed, how the art of driy- 
Ing four In-hand would become extinct, how all the crops would be burat 
Sp wine es Cowen Eee Gapentee cesses stagecoach traffic were thrown 
agonies at the idea of Railways coming near them ; ard lastly, but 
ebiefly, bow the rural parks and pleasant domaics of the couniry gentry 
would be cut and carved by these dreadful iron roads, and how the pri- 
vacy of their residences would be destroyed by those rushing, shrieking, 
steam engines, We bad thought that these were buried follies, and that 
we bad been too much ashamed of them even to put a tablet over their 
ve. Their ill deeds are sufficiently commemorated in the winding 
and iveonvenient branches which are now made to connect towns 
with Railways from which they were at first so sedulously kept apart. 
The last use to which arguments against Railways were put was in the 
Roman States ; but even the Pope himeelf gave them up at last, and was 
asking for European capital whea his fate came upon him. Nothing, 
however, is too foolish not to come into fashion agaio, and perbaps we 
ought not to be astonished to find even Lord Derby and Lord Shaftee- 
bury making speeches which Lord Eldon himself might claim as his 
ow 


Dn. 

Lord Derby’s desire is to prevent the irraption of Railways fato London. 
A clergyman bas intrusied him with a petition, seiting forth that he is 
incumbent cf a parish which, if we teke his description to be correct, 
must be an eccumalation of human misery. Lord Derby and Lord 
Shaftesbury tell us that there are many such parishes, and they cite the 
authority of Dr. Letberby for those frightful truths which are pea 





sufficiently kgown—and nothing can be #0 discreditable to a civili 
coantry,—that buman beings are huddled togetber in Mlih and squalor, 
and without distioction of or eex, in ill-ventilated, ill-repaired, ill- 
drained, and ill-roofed dwellioge. Unheppily, this is bat too true. Why 
it should be so no one can tell. It cannot be from any special conveni- 
ence in the locality, for these people must be labourers, whose work must 
lie in all parts of the great metropolis. It cannot be for cheapness, for 
the returns chow that the inbabitonts of these rickety dens pay upon an 
average a rent of £6 a-year for a epace of a thou cubic feet, which, 
in proportion, is as mach asa nobleman pays for bis mansion ia Bel- 
grave-rquare. Perbape it is the attraction of misery to misery and dirt 
to dirt. Such aggregations canoot be favourable either to public or to 
ivate morality. They must tend, not only to harbour, but to generate, 
gerous clases, As we cut nicks through our woods, and roads 
through our forests, so it should be our policy to divide these thick 
jungles of crime and misery. Much already has been done to tempt these 
people to purer air anc better habits. Thousands of ccttages are spring- 

g up yearly in the suburbs which fringe the metropolis ; model lodging- 

s are being bailt ; capitalists are well aware that there is no cu:- 
tomer ¢0 profitable as the Jaboariong man; but the maltitudes, for bad 
reasons or for no reasons, cling to their old babits and to their old im- 
pevetrable bauota, 

The singular complaint of Lord Derby and Lord Shaftesbury is not 
that these districts of wretchedness should be allowed to exist, but that 
Railways should be allowed to come ia to open them up or to sweep 
them away. That a clergyman who bas passed bis life in mivistrations 
amid such a population should complain that a Railway proposes to turn 
his whole parish into Railway lines, and to make bim a sisecure pensiorer, 
is not ucnatural. He looks at the subject with the short sight of a man 
accustomed to live in darkness ; but t Lord Derby should call upon 
the Legislature to interfere to protect these fever preserves and these 
crime eoverts is i strange. Stranger sti!l does it sound to hear 
Lord ery bemoaning the destruction of that dreadful rookery b 
Field-lane, which was the safe refuge of every London thief, and throug 
the m ous recesses of which the black volames of the uncovered 
Fleet Ditch rolled, ready at any moment to hide the evid«nce of deadly 


me. 
* * * * But, although we can see nothing but unmixed good in ¢ 
evils denounced by Lord Derby and Lard Shaftesbar Ae a 


Railway Company to cut and carve the Metropolis at its 
might at the commencement of the Railway ‘spread have been too 


plete system of Railroads, and it might have’ been im ble in this 
country to forbid the execution of any other line. If this could have 
been done, we should, however, have saved a a many millions of 
money, and should never have been afflicted with such a monthly puzzle 
as Bradshaw now proposes to us. But what might have been difficult in 
the case of all England is practicable, and even easy, in the case of the 
Metropolis. The Government, as representing the public of London, have 
a right and also a duty to examine all the metropolitan sehemes, and to 
reduce them to some general plao.— Times, March 2. 


——a 
THE LORD OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 


It was the official duty of a chosen body of courtiers lage og to the 
Emperors of Arracan to bow their heads three times after every —_ 
remark, and to exclaim in a tone of admiratioa, “ The Lord of the White 
Elephant has spoken, What he says is very true and wonderfal.” The 
French Senate are not unlike the select courtiers of Arracan. The Ad- 
dress proposed by their Committee for adoption by their entire body, 
could nct have been more felicitous if it bad been drawn up for the pos- 
sessor of the White Elephant himself. The Senate take their stand upon 
the broad, intelligible, and fundamental principle of eotire and atsolute 
approval of everything that bas been done. They are determined, come 
what may, to adhere to accomplished facte. It is impossible for them, 
they conceive, to go wrong so long as they are grateful. So they hail 
with gratitade the Emperor’s foreign policy, and they hail with equal 
gratitude all that he has done at home. They are thankful that he bas 
been pleased to give his subjects some slight increase of liberty, and 
they are particularly thankful that he has oot seen fit to give them more, 
Especially do they turn with satisfaction to all that be bas done to fur- 
ther the progress of moral sentiments among the population of tbe cous- 
try. ‘The development of moral sentiments is the best help to the peo- 
ple ia their laborious tasks.” Morality is a high and a noble thing, and 
must be encouraged. All Empires mast altimately fall if they are aot 
moral. 

Tbe French Senate would be sor:y if France, which is growiog in ma- 
terial prosperity, were not aleo growing in those beautiful domestic 
virtues which constitate the real happiness of mankind. Industry may 
thrive, sgriculture and commerce may flourish, capital may circulate ; 
bat without morality all will be of little value. This is very beautiful 
aod feeling language. Even M. Mirés will be touched when he reads it 
in bis cell, It was very possibly composed by the eloquent pea of M. de 
Morny himself. In the panic of mea’s minds, occasioned by the recent 
commercial exposures in the French capital, it will be taken as an addi- 
tional proof of the singlemindedness and virtue of the highest functiona- 
ries in the State. Having thus despatched the past, and provided for the 
interests of conscience, the Address tarns to the fature. How to deal 
with coming evente—the deeisioa of which reposes in higher bands—is a 
more difficult matter than bow to deal with the past; but the Senators 
rise to the emergency. It would be indiscreet to side exclusively with 
the Pope or with Victor Emmanuel, when, perbaps, Napoleon ILI. has 
himself not made up bis mind as to their conflicting claims. So the 
Senate do not presume to have any opinion bat one. They are of opinion 
that, if they may have aa opinion, they entirely coincide beforehand in 
the opinion of his Imperial Majesty. Their “firmest hope is in the tu- 
telary and indefatigable hand of the Emperor.’’ The Lord of the White 
Elephant bas not yet spokeo, but bis devoted admirers are confident that, 
whatever he is going to say, will be as trae and as wonderful as usual.— 
London paper, March 2. 

—S_————— 
SYRIA; IN THE CONFERENCE, AND IN PARLIAMENT 


The result of the conference on Syria, though telegraphed to Eogland 
last week, seems still tobe undecided. I[t is reported, however, that the 
Emperor yields to the majority of the Powers, and the corps d’armée will 
evacuate Syria on the Ist of May. Lord John Russell, moreover, in a 
speech on the 28:h of February, placed the occupation in a somewbat 
new light. It was proved, he said, that Tarkish eecret societics were ja- 
stigatiog the massacres, and had not the crimes committed in Syria been 
promptly punished, the massacres would have extended to Bagdad and 
Jerasalem. In that case some one of the European Powers would have 
interfered by force, aad it was this danger which induced the Saltan to 
yield a reiuctant coneent to the French occupation. That oce 
also, was = French by the consent of the remaining powers. 
peror was willing to it ajoint occupation, but Lord John Russell de- 


clined, thinking the t would lead only to jealousies and dis- 
tes, wich, ache Maroon aero to the French, and the Druses to 
t 


be Boglisb, migh our, It was true that French 
had enabled the Maronites to commit crimes, but ‘hey were vidual 
crimes, and M. de Flabault had expreesed his indignation that the Freach 
flag should be so abused. The Turkish troops who assisted in the mas- 
sacres at Damascus were all convicts. The Pasha had drawn money 
from Constantinople for two years to pay troops, bat raired none. Re- 
ceiving an order to send bis forces to the Danube, he swept all the gal- 
called these as soldiers, and they were on 
the distur boces, in which they 
project of a conference 'o cousider 
it bad been given up, and 
the Porte simply requested to consider the grave charges brought by M. 
de Labanoff, and, if possible, disprove them. The general state of affairs 
in Constantinople appears to be most disastrous. The employ és, civil and 
military, are unpaid, and dietarbances are momentarily expected. All 
ness is suspended antil the settlement of the Mires affair, and it is 
said, if the bills oo him are dishououred, all Galata must stop payment. 

London Spectator, March 2. 


’ 

Waar a Votcano Can Do —Cotopaxi, in 1738, threw its fiery rooket 
3,000 fee: above its cratec,while in 1744 the blezing mass, struggling for 
an outlet, roared so that its awful voice was beard a distance of more 
than 600 miles. In 1797, the crater et Tanguraga, one of the peaks of 
the Andes, flang out torreate of mud, which dammed op rivera, opened 
new lakes, and in valleys of a thousand feet wide made deposits of 600 
feet deep. The stream from Veeuviur, which, in 1737, passed through 
Torre del Greco, contained 33,600,000, cub’t feet of solid matter ; and 
in 1794, when Torre del Greco was destroyed a second time, the mass of 
lava amounted to 45,000,000 cubic feet. In 1679, Etna poured forth a 
flood which covered 84 squares miles of surface, and measured nearly 
100,000,000 cubic feet. On this occasion the sand and scoria formed 
the Monte Rossi, near Nicolosi, a cone two miles io circamference, and 
4,000 feet high. The stream thrown out by Etna in 1810 was ia motion, 
at the rate of a yard day, for oine mcnths after the eruption ; and it 
is on record that the lava of the same mountain, after a terrible eruption 
were cot thoroughly cooled and consolidated ten years after the event. In 
the eruption of Vesuvius, A.D. 79, the ecorie and ashes vc mited forth 
far excveded the entire balk of the mountain ; while in 1660, Eton dis- 
gorged more thun tweaty times its own mace. Vesavius has thrown its 
ashes as far as Constantinople, Syria, and Egypt; it harled stones, eight 
pounds in weight, to Pompeii, distance of six miles. while similar 
marses were tossed up 2,000 feet above itssummit. Cotopsxi bas pro- 
jected a block of 109 cabic yards in volume a distance of nine miles, and 
Sumbawa, in 1815, during the most terrible eruption on record, aent its 
ashes as far as Java, a distence of 300 miles of surface, ard out of a popa- 
lation of 12,000 souls, only 20 escaped.—Recreative Science. 


Ovituarp. 


Tue Duxe or Svrusetanp.—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, 
breathed bis last on the 28th ult., at Trentham, in the 75th year of his 
age. George Granville Sutherland Leveson Gower, second Duke of 
Sutberland, Marquis of Stafford, Earl! Gower, Vircount Trentham, and 
Baron Gower ; Earl of Sutherland acd Baron Sirathnaver, both in 
the Peerege of Scotland, was born in 1786. In 1823 be married Lady 
Harriet, third daughter of the sixth Earl of Carlisle, who for a leng:h of 
time has occu! the exsl'ed position of Mistress of the Robes to Her 
Majesty, by w be bad issue four daughters and four sons, seven of 
whom survive their father. The late Duke’s four daughters married the 
Dake of Argyl), Lord B'antyre, Lord Grosvenor, acd the Marquis of Kil- 
dare. The eldest scn, George Granville, William Leveson Gower, Mar- 
quis of Stafford (now Duke of Sutherland), has for the past nice years 
represented the couaty of Sutherland in Parliament on Liberal priaci- 

les. ‘Phe deceased was a Knight of the Gorter, Lord-Lieatenant of 

nderland, and High Steward of Stafford. He bad also 12 livings in 
his patronage. He sat in the House of Commons as Lord Gower ti) 
1826, The late Dake was a Liberal in politics, and took great interest 
in scientific pursuits; be was also a warm patron of art and literatare. 
The death of the Duke of Satherland places another Garter at the ds- 
of the Crown, acd renders vacant the representation of Suather- 

deh’ levation of the Marquis of Stafford to 





erland, was born on the 12th of December, 1828, and married on the 27th 
of June, 1849, Anne, only daughter acd heiress of the late Mr. John Hay 
Mackenzie, of Newball and Cromarty. 


CotoneL Sm Gzorce Covrer.—We have to announce the death of 
Sir George Couper, Controller of the Housebold of ber Royal Highness 
the Dachess of Kent, who died on the 28th alt., at Frogmore, after a short 
illness. Before Sir George became connected with the Royal household, 
be saw considerable active service in the army. He was assistant - 
neer at Copenbagen ; as captain in she 92d he served with General ir 
Jobn Moore’s army in Sweden and in Portugel, and was Aide-de Camp 
to Lord Dalbousie in Walcheren. He eerved as first Aide-de-Camp to 
General Sir H. Clinton in the Peninsula in 1811 and 1812, and in a simi. 
lar capacity to Lord Dalbousie from 1812 to the close of the war, and 
was present in all the actions ia which they commanded divisions ae 
those periods. The gallant colonel was Assistant Quartermaster. 
with the army in the Gulf of Mexico in 1814-15. He bad obtained the 
silver war medal wiib four clasps for Badajoz. Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
tbe Pyrenees. Sir George was secretary to General Sir James Kempt 
when Master-General of the Ord , al bsequently accompanied 
the late Earl of Darham to Canada, on that nobleman’s appolotment ag 
Governor-Geveral of that dependency of the Britich Crown. On the re- 
tirement of the late Sir John Conréy he was selected to fill the post of 
Priocipal Equerry and Controller of the Household to the Dachess of 
Kent. In 1831 be was made a Companion of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, and ia 1838 nominated a Companion the Bath. Sir 
George, who was created a baronet in June, 1841, was born on the 2ist 
of Jane, 1788, and married, on the lat of June, 1822, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sy Jobn Wilson. He is succeeded in the baronetcy by his son George 
W. Cowper, born 29th of April, 1824. 





At Barnsbury-park, J. Laxon, Esq., Captain of H. M. 7th Fusileers.—At 
Bellgrove, Argyllshire, William Munro, += oapestes Generel ot Hospitals.— 
At Hamilton, Bermuda, the Hon. Thomas Butterfield, formerly Chief Justice of 
that Colony and President of H. M.’s Cuancil.—_At Greenford Hall, Middlesex, 
Robert Rigg, Esq., F.R.S.—At Redcar, Edward Kemp, B.A., Capt. North York 
Rifles.— At Clifton, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. C. A. Wrottesley, late of the 29th Re- 
giment, second son of the Ist Lord Wrottesley.—In London, Captain J. T. 
uaz: aged 75.—At Wilcove, near Devonport, Graham Hewett, R. N.— 
At age of 95, Wm. Goodson, Esq., Surgeon R. N.—At West Hac 7 
Bartley, Esq., late of H. M.’s Ordnance.—At Windsor Castle, Capt. A. Heart- 
Military Kaight of Windsor, er the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 

apt. and Adjutant of the East Kent Regiment of Yeomanry 
Swe n London, the Dowager Countess of Haddiogton —At H 3 
Capt. Colmer Lynch, 87th (Royal Irish Fusiliers.)—At Banchory, N. B., Dr. 
Francis Adams, whom the Zdinburgh Scotsman desigaates as “the most 
learned physician in Scotland.” 


Appoturment#s. 


W. W. R. Kerr, Esq., to be Colonial Treasurer ; and E. BE. Rushworth, 
to be Auditor-Genera) for the Mauritius.—G. Oudkerk, -, to be Book’ 
the office of the Auditor-General for British Guiana —R. Russe " 
Auditor-General for Trinidad.—J. Hill Beresford, Esq., to be Col: 
for Tobago.—A. P. Hobson, Esq.,to be Inspector-General of Police 
Vincent.—Bryan Waller hegre Spe le be an Honorary and U 
missioner in Lunacy, in place of Lyveden, resigned.— Hon. 

C. Spring Rice, Barrister-at-Law, to be Secretary to the Commissioners in 
nacy, y. Jobh Forster, Exq., appointed a © issi le 





Army. 


Tse Onper or rae Baru.—Major-General Sir P. Grant, K C.B., of the 
Bengal Iofantry, to be a Kaight Grand Cross, To be Companions : Cole, 
De Selie, 8th Husears; Beason, 17th Lancers; Satton, 3ist 
Reeves, 99th ; Jephson, 2ad ; Croftoo, R. A.; Pattle, lst Drag. : 
Urqabart, Ist Regt.; Walker, 20d Drag Gde.; and Gascoigae, R. M. 
Lieut.-Cols. Stuart, 86:bh Regt. ; Ross, Rife Brigade ; Sw » 
Regt. ; Lockhart, 78th ; Mackenzie, 2% MacMahon and Brown, 44th; 
Ross, 934; Spence, 3lst; Addison, 2ad; Ambros», 3rd; B: R.A: 
Burmester, 59th ; Travers, R. M.; Knox and Thomas, 67th ; Mann and 
Fisher, R. E. ; Sayer, Ist Drag. Gde, ; Major Wyatt, Mili Train ; M. 
Mare, M. D., Inspec.-Gen, and 8. Carrie, Dep:y -Inspec.-Gen. of Hoe 
pitals ; Commiss.-Geo, Turner ; also Maj.-Gen, Macan, seven 
twelve Lieut.-Colonels, four Majors, one In-pectcr General, and one De- 
puty-Iaspect.-Gen. of Hospitals, all of the Iodiao Army. 

Cousio-Montanbau, Commander-in-Chiet of the French Land 
Peroes in Coioa, is nominated a K.C.B. : 


. 
’ 


A 


Tur Carmo Covurt-MarntiaL —The revelations made by the Cairo conrt- 
martial are destitute of interest. Four officers were tried, bat the wit- 
nesees who were called forward were generally wore ia fault than the 
SS On what principle the prisoners were singled out 

quite unintelligible. One witness admitted having said, “ 
do, old fellow,” as the Pacha 
low tone of voice. The others implica 


gular story of Lieutenant R. C. Kennedy is one of the subjects on the 
tapis at present. This gentlemen, when at Damescus, thonght proper to 
dress, speak, and act like a native of the place, chiefly, as he said, to 
fect bis knowledge of Arabic. He gave out that his mother was oe 
hommedan, end admitted having married a Mussulmanee in Damascus 
while be bad a Mussulman wife living in Bombay. The gravest charge 
net him was that be spoke the British government, 
well to the cause of the rebels, He has been diemissed from the 
army by order of the Secretary of State —Overland Friend of India, Jan. 22. 


It is mentioned that Major-General Craufurd, late of the Grenadier 
Guards, will succeed to the command of the Brigade of Guards which 
will te vacated by Lord Rokeby oa the Ist of April next.——The com- 
mand at Sborneliffe, shortly to be vacated by Lieut..General Maneel, will 
probably be conferred on Major-General the Hon. A. A. Dalzell, now 
commanding the Dublin district——The Royel Military College, Sand- 
harst, is ordered to be enlarged, for the parpoze of accommodating 500 
cadets, and a new riding house is to be built. The lecture and model 
rcome, and mgseum, will be finished in the course of the year.—Tte 
last and most astounding projectile of the cannon order is that called the 
Giovanni Franci mortar canacn. The cavnon i'self is of open work ; the 
breach is solid, and may be detached to throw a sbell, or be screwed on 
to propel a solid shot. Tbe gan tube cannot be heated by the discharge, 
and the apparatus is divisible aud can be easily transported in pieces. 


Wan-Orrice, Pas. 26—35th Ft: Lt-Gen G L Goldie, C.B, from Col of 77th, 
to be Col, v Lt-Gen Leslie, dec. 77th: Maj Gen the Lord Rokeby, K.C.B, to be 
Col, v Lt Gen Goldie, C.B, removed to 35tb. 


Navp. 

Rear-Admiral Sir B. W. Walker, K.C.B., boisted bis flag, blue, on the 
lst inst., on board the Narcissus, 51, Capt. Risk, at Spithead. The Ner- 
eissus bas one 100 pound Armetrong guo on board for a deck ser- 
vice. She railed on the 2d inat. for Ascension and the Cape of Good 
Hope.——It is reported at Devonport tbat the militar, doing duty 
in the dockyard is to be abolished as unnecessary.—— are various 
rumoure regarding the fate of the Royal Albert, 121. Some say she will 
be cut down ; others that she is not so much decayed as to be not worth 
repairing.—The following veseels are oow under the sbeds at Chatham 
Dockyard, bailding, and in various stages of progress, viz., the Bulwark, 
91, 600. h-p. ; Royal Oak, 91, 600 b.-p. ; Belvidera, 51, 600 b.-p.; Ratlle 
snake, 21, 400 b.-p. ; Menai, 21, 400 h.-p.; Reindeer, 17, 400 h.-p. ; and 
Myrmidon, 4, 250 b.-p.——The Jris, 44, eailiog ebip, has aoen commana 
by Ceptain Barnard, and will proceed shortly to Ascension and Sierrs 
Leone, at the latter of which places she will be stationed ——The Jcarss, 
11, ig about baving portions of ber lining removed, and the spaces b> 
tween her timbers thoroughly overhauled for the of 
whether apy local cause exists on beavd that may bave caused the 4 
ness which prevailed on ber while the ship was io the West Indies. Mr. 
Teait, the Paymaster of the /carus, m: ously disappeared on the 14th 
of February, at Portemoath, and nothing bas sicce been heard of his. 
He left his accounts in the most perfect order.——At the present mc 
ment the Freoch bave one iron-clad fiigate in commission, one 
ready for sea, aud 13 building, tour ot which are so much advanced 
with a little additionol labour, their launch could take place at oy 
time, and nearly every one could be at sea within the present year. 


Arromrsents.—Lieuts: H Rogers to Southampton ; the Hon G Fitsd® 
rence to be Plag-Lieut to Rear-Adm Smart. : J P Courtenay to ; 
JT H Bremmer to Crocodile ; W T Wilson to ; VG Clarks to 
pomene.~Paymre : St) Wagetafie to Odin ; G Grandidier to Ioarus ; J Hil, 
addi, to Royal Adelaide. 

—Royal Marines: Sec Lieut E H Moore to be First Lieut, ? 








gigantic a work for avy constitutional Goverament to map out a com- 


, io of the 
the Upper House. George Granville Gower, now Duke of Suth- 


PROMOTIONS. 
Walker, on b-p. 
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New Books. 


Among the many excellent articles contributed to Appleton’s New 
American Cyclopedia, none better of ite kind can be found—none at once 
more comprehensive and more complete—thaa the one oa Naturaltzation, 
by Charles P. Daly, L.L.D., Firet Judge of the local Court of Common 
Pleas. Being now printed in pamphlet form, for private circulation, and 
a copy having found its way to our desk, we have been begauiled into 
reading it, notwithstanding the apparent dryness of the subject, and are 
happy therefore to commend it as 4 useful and reliable treatiee, of which 
the materials have been collected with immense labour and research, and 
are digested with nice care and +kill. Neither is the subject necessarily 
a dry, though it is undoubtedly a serious one. On the coairary, it may 
be eminently suggestive to a philosophic mind, for it involves considere- 
tions as to the origin, inttitutions, progress, and idioryacrasier, of the 
chief peoples of the earth, from the earliest dates downwaids to our own 
time. As the title-page expresses it, it “ embraces the pact history of 
the eubject, and the preeent state of the law.” We cite the “ Prelimi- 
nary Note,” for the sake of the request it contains. 

The small amount of information in relation to naturalization to be 
feund either in the works upon international law, the encyclopedias, or 
in the law dictionaries, whether in our own language or ia that of other 
countries, induced the preparation of an article which shoald embrace a 
very full and general view of the eubject. In an undertaking of eo much 
labour, involving an inquiry into the law of so many different countries, 
it is very possible that some mistakes may have occurred, and the article 
has therefore been printed separately from the work for which it was 
written, in the that those to whom it may be eent, especially gen- 
tlemen abroad, will communicate additioaal inf tion, aad point out 
apy errors they may discover, as it is the design of the. writer to connect 
it after with a more ed publication, embracing the cognate 
subjects of citizenship and giance. 

“Naturalization, Citizenship, and Allegiance, are the.nee indeed that 
—to be worthily treated—demand both scholarship aod legal acumen 





Among the novelties lately published in Londoa is Mr. J. D. Pem 
berton’s Facts and Figures relating to Vancouver's Island. The Surveyor- 
General is thus noticed in the Ezaminer : 


Mr. Pemberton’s official connection with Vancouver Island gives spe- 
cial value to all he has to say. There is not much literary merit in this 
volame, buat it is useful as giving a great deal of information about a 
region of which we only now begin to learn the worth. 

The area of British Columbia is between three and four times that of 
Great Britain, and Vancouver Island is about half as large as Ireland. 
The climate, which in the south is as mild as that of Devoasbire, rivals 
in the north the extreme coldoess of Hudson’s Bay. With this variation 
of temperature there is great variety of natura! productions, though in 
most parts the soil is equally fruitful. Mr. Pemberton tells of cyprees 
trees which measure nivety feet round, of pumpkins weighing two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and he asks us to believe ia pears so large that 
sometimes five eaters can only consame one at a meal. To many set’ lers, 
however, the most attractive productions are the gold nuggets found in 
the soil; and on this point the enthusiastic emigrant is warned by 
timely statement of facts. “Sioce miniag began in 1858, the miner’s 
average earnings have not exceeded £100 or so a year, while the cost of 
living is at least £60 a year.” In Oalifornia the average earnings are 
about half as mach ; bat there the expenses of subsistence are considera- 
bly less. Sach regions can only really prosper with farmere for colonists, 
and adventurers who seek gold seldom have patience enough for success 
in farmin; 

Mr. Pemberton occupies many pages of his volume with the descrip- 
tion of a proposed route acros: the British territory, to India and Chins. 
This be designates as “ the trae north-west passage,’ and the suggestion 
is at any rate worth notice. By adding eigot buadred miles of railway 
to the unlucky Graod Trank Line, which now rans over a thousand 
miles of Canadian ground, and by traversiog the remaining distance 
partly in waggons and partly in steamers, he estimates that we ma 
reach Victoria, the capital of the colony, in twenty-four days and a balf. 
The cost would be not more than two hundred thousand pounds, a small 
sum in these days of stupendous engineering. If nothing more were 
done, this woald convert Victoria iato an important mert, give a large 
impetus to emigration, sod thus, perbaps, make the lice remunerative. 
Bat Mr. Pemberton con8iders that it would be easy and very profitable 
to carry communication across the Pacific to China and the Australian 
colonies. On the feasibility of the project we will express no opinion. 
Were it carried out, there would be singular verification of the ideas of 
Columbas and his fellow-labourers, who thought, by travelling westward, 
to reach the ladies. 

A little item, touching Lord Macaulay’s last labours, appears in Lon- 
prints, and has been or will be generally copied. 

The publication of the fifth volume of Macaulay’s “ History of Eng- 
land” edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyao, is anuounced for the 15th 
inst. It will comprise the events of the years 1698, 1699, 1700, and 
1701—includiag the death of James IL, and the memorabie general elec- 
tion of 1701—and contains that ion of the continuation of the “ His- 
tory of Eagland” which Lord Macaulay left fairly transcribed and re- 
vised for the press. It is given to the world precisely as it was left. 
Besides the revised manuscript, a few pages contaiaing the first roagh 
sketch of the last two months of William’s reign are all that is left. 
From this, Lady Trevelyan haz, with some difficulty, deciphered the ac- 
count of the death of William. No attempt has been to joie it on 
to the preceding part, or to supply the corrections which would have 
been made by the tasteful hand of the author. 


See eee 


Hine Avis. 


THE LATE FRANCIS DANBY. 


life more sad bas been rarely led by aman of undoubted genius than 
of Francis Daoby, which closed on the 10th of last month. How far 
failures a | disappoiatments of honours richly deserved may 
merited, how far they were exasperated by partialities of judg- 
confound those who look beneath the eurface, by their in- 
,—tmust be left to be analyzed and settled by some historian 
poets ia painting. He was bora, we understand, near Wexford, 
received his early education at the Society of Arts in Dublin. 
12, to quote from a notice in the Western Daily Press, ‘‘ Danby 
hibit productions in company with his iotimate {riend, 
There they both earned just sufficient money to enable them 
to see the Exbibitions—{aaother biographical notice 
this journey as 1820). They soon exhausted their smal! 
great city ; and finding themselves aimost penniless, they 
Bristol, hoping to be able to make their way somehow 
across the Channel to the place of their birth. 
they found themselves (to use a familiar ex- 
had the greatest difficulty in obtaining a 

his being found after some difficulty, “ the two pil- 
next day to make drawings. Dafby succeeded in 
three drawings which he sold for 7s. a piece to one Miatoro, a 
College Greep. Thus encouraged, Danby soon collec- 

ble him to frank his friend O’Connor back to bie native 
remained in Eogland,—and, after a short struggle 
difficulties and narrow fortunes, « g at once to fame by contribu- 
the Royal Academy, in 1824, his “Sanset at Sea after a Storm,” 
Parchased wy that manificent and discrimioating artist, Sir 
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Thomas L q year’s Exhibition confirmed the 
artist’s reputation by his “ Delivery of Israel out of Egypt.” In 1826 


f 


Associate of the Royal Academy. Beyond this grade 
to advance.—In 1827 was shown his “ Embarkation ef 


a the Cydnus” ; in 1828, “ The Opening of the Seventh Seal.” 
¥ 2. Beckford. From that time, till 1841, the public saw litte 


s 
i 


» pri occapied 

works or drawings made on commiesion, bat he made little out- 
ward or visible sign of life. In 1841 he returned and resumed his place in 
public {avoar by exhibiting, year alter year, a series of pictures, the power, 





Danby which enabied him to chal sach modern men as Martin and 
Tarner, and such an ancient as C! , each on his own ground, and yet 
to vindicate his owa originality. Setting aside bis magnificent attempts 
at accumulation—* The Passage of the Red Sea,” and “ The Opening of 
the Seventh Sea!,””—feats, after all, not so hard to perform, provided a 
single audacious idea be wrought out by patient prodigality in detail,— 
there is a fairy world of glow and sunshine, of solemn evening splendoars, 
of bright noon glories, of golden mists akin to those conjured up by 
Shelley’s wand, and of warm volup lights, to which Danby 
held a key of hisown. He was rated as one of the many by those who 
glance and pass by ; but there was no need of his name in the Catalogue 
to those who, having made uaintance with an artist, exercise their 
powers of memory. Though he had qualities in common with Claude, 
Verget and Turner, be bad no lees certainly a band and a humour of his 
own. His touch was sharper, perbaps more mechanical, than that of his 
English contemporary ; the warm tints of his palette bad sometimes a 
tendency towards what is arid, not to say fierce in heat. There was less 
mechanical bravura in the composition of his Tempes and Armida Gar- 
deos than in similar scenes by Martin—less of dreamy poetry than in sach 
landscapes by Turner as “The Golden Bougb.” Thus, again, with all 
its pictureeque and suggestive beauty, Danby’s “ Evening Guo,” one of 
his later pictures, must yield the paim of imagination to the “ Teme- 
raire” picture. Bat alter all these things have been granted, our artist 
must be credited with a select and romantic grace in the arrangement of 
his materials (not excluding an ioral touch of stately formality) 
which was unborrowed and iodividaal,—a quality removiag its posses- 
sor beyond the borders of what may be called theatrical art. From the 
care with which they are painted, we conceive that Danby’s pictares may 
last.—An exhibitioa of them woald, we think, well repay, in interest at 
least, the trouble of collection—and increase the fame of the painter and 
the value of his worke.— Atheneum, March 2. 








Srrincep Instruments anp Players THereon.—The meetings at 
Alard’s are devoted to the performance of sonatas, trios, quartettes, aad 
quintettes, of the classical masters ; and chamber-music can be heard there 
better than anywhere else in Paris, Alard’s style of playing is marked 
by vigour, animation, and emphasized accentuation ; his mechanism leaves 
nothing to be desired, and his bowing is excellent. He is a man of about 
forty-five years of age, with a gaunt figure, tall and emaciated. His 
mansers betray an iron will, and the history of his life would show that 
his pbysiognomy speaks the truth. Sprang from the lowest class of so- 
ciety, this skilful artist possesses now a well-merited reputation, and a 
considerable fortune, which does not hinder him from continuing to live 
as the most modest of professorr. His father-in-law, Mr. Vuillaume, is 
the first musical instrament-maker in France; and at his house I have 
seen some authentic Stradivariuses avd a superb viola di gamba which 
once belonged to Francis I. The neck of this royal instrament is mag- 
nificent, and ornamented with all the attributes of a King of France. The 
back-board is still more remarkable ; on it there is a plan of Paris ia 1515, 
and above thisa copy of Repbael’s St. Lake. Alard is in a better 
position than any one elee, for obtaining violins that have belonged vo 
celebrated masters. He has four, upon which be is accustomed to play, 
a Stradivarius, a Guarnerius, a Stainer, and an Amati. Mr. Frano- 
homme, a somewhat cold violincellist, bat correct and pure in taste, 
Plays by the side of Alard—who uses a maguificeat bass-viol of Stradi- 
varius—on @ violinceilo once in the possession of the illustrious Duport, 
for which he payed 22,000 francs, if 1 may believe what ramour says. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Franchomme’s precious instrument, I prefer, to this 
astute virtuoso, Mr. Jacquard, whom I have beard with the greatest 
tible pleasure execute one of Mendelssohn’s sonates de concert with Jules 
Shulboff. The two soirées of this eminent pianist gave me ao opporta- 
nity of jadging of bis last works ; they are more elaborate, but less me- 
lodious, than those in bis first etyle. His Souvenirs de St. Peiersbourg (ma- 
zarka), his Polonaise, aud his Grande Marche, are his compositions which 
please me most. He plays them very well, but makes undue use of the 
loud pedal, and betrays a nervous abrapt manner, which seems to indi- 
cate a man whore health isimpaired. Jules Shulhoff is barely thirty- 
eight or forty years of age ; and is eaid to be one of the most modest and 
amiable of men; and if i: be true that his mind bas already been in a 
measure affected, it is to be hoped that the temperate climate of Fraace 
and of Eagland, where he is soon going, will contribute towards reetor- 
ing his health.—Leter from our Paris Correspondent “ Main-Courante.” 


AnorseR Manrie-Antowerre.—After music, it is to painting that I 
am indebted for my chiet artistic enjoyment during the last month. The 
Société des Amis de ’ Enfance bas iatroduced the happy idea of making the 

biio acquainted with several new works of oe best painters of the 

reach school, and hes bought some of them for the purpose of putting 
them up at Lottery. To artists in their laborious efforts, to fur- 
ther a scheme for educating the poorest boys in Paris, is to do good in 
two different waye at once; it is a double enterprise worthy of the 


greatest t and of the most complete sacceas. I ima- 
gine that I am doiog my part in bringing ap repeatedly my bumble offering 
vo the Amis del’ Enfancé. 1 therefore take occasion to speak to you again 


of this interesting Exhibition. To-day I will only tell you of a most re- 
warkable historical picture. It represents Marie Antoinette, to whom 
Paris, called Fabricius, is reading her sentence of death. Mr. C. L. Muller, 
who painted this —sold for 14,000 francs—has endeavoured to 
represent the fatal hour with scrupulous exactitude. It ie, therefore, a 
liviog scene that we have before oar The first glimmering of day 
lights up the dungeon of the unfortunate Queen. Marie Antoinette has 


just risen from her bed, which stands out ia the back ad t | and 





in 
with the grey walls of the Conciergerie, and has not bad time to put on her 
black robe, which is hung over a straw-bottomed chair. Clothed from 
head to foot in white, ber shoalders are covered witb that neck-handk-r- 
chief @ pointe which still bears the name of this royal victim of revolu- 
tionary passione. She stands, lis‘ening impaseably and scorofally to the 
reading of the fatal sentence. The paiuter bas been able to give to the 
head of Marie Antoinette that lofty expression and that serene dignity 
which distinguished her; he bas faithfally reproduced the elongated 
oval of ber face, her whitened hair, ber pronounced chin, and her eyes of 
the colour, “ bleu de" Danube,” which Mr. de Lamartine has invented. The 
wretched woman whom you see there is truly a Qaeen, fallen indeed 


from her estate, but retaining still her moral grandeur. She natu- 
rally es the centre of the canvas, and the artist bas placed on her 
left ojdranken gendarme seated at a wooden table, and at her right a group 


consisting of Paris, Hermaan de Coffiabal, and Collier. The fi 
form lines a little too , though Mr. Muller has endeavoured 
to very as mach as possible the attitades of the re tatives of the 
Convention. The features of the Vice-President, Hermann, are fall of 
intelligence and are thrown iato ful! light ; 
head ot Coffiabal, and the slovenly air of bis Com 
weil readered. In fine, this work of Mr. Muller, notwithstanding that 
his colours are rather dall, deserves to attract the attention of connois- 
seurs, and forms a most desirable prize in the Lottery.—/ bid. 


A Paoxce Coypvctine an OncuEsTna.—The concert held by Prince 
George Galitzin on Wednesday night, in St. James’s-ball, wes one of 
remarkable and varied excellence. A first rate band, led by tmat prac- 
tised English violinist, Mr. Willy ; a chorue, exclusively of amateurs, 
giviog the music set down for them as perfectiy as though they haa veen 
@ body of expert ; and solo singers, thoroughly up to their 
work, constituted the execative force. The programme had the double 
merit of being excellent in itself and almost entirely new ; and this, 
combined with the unquestionable talent of Prioce Galitzin, whether 
regarded in the light of composer or conductor, stamped the whole en- 
tertainment as one of gexuine aod uncommon interest. 

A large part of the selection consisted of Rassian music. * * * * 
Some pieces of Prince Galitzin’s own composition afforded unequivocal 
pleasure, and among th:se may especially be named the Chanson Bohemi- 
enne, with solos for contralio voice aud oboe (Mise Lascelles and M. La- 
vigne) ; a delicious polka, entitled Lelia, as short and concise as it is 
epaikliag ; aod The Russian Quadrille, founded on the national airs, ‘Sontze 
na zakate’ (“ The sun is setting’), “ Mnié markatno molodieneki,” &¢.— 
the last and most vigorous of which, Glioka’s own Russian bymo, in- 
troduced at the end of hie Life for te Tzar, excited the utmost enthusi- 
asm and was unanimously eacored. A more effective and brilliant pro- 
duction of its class than this Russian Quadrille has not been heard for 
years, nor could a finer performance have been desired, even by the 

himse' 


if. 
Last, not Jeast (to end with the beginning), the concert opened with 


Beetboven’s grand and traly superb overtare in C major (Op. 124), pre- | j 


pared for the inauguration of the Josephstadt Theatre at Vienna, on the 


poetry and romance of which should long ago have won their ter a| occasion of the Emperor of Austria’s féte (1822). This overture was de- 

chair among the Forty, were “the battle ” always “ to the ” in| dicated by Beethoven himself to Prince Nicholas Galitzin (Prince George 

Art. Bat a private reason was alleged for this ic wrong ; it ie} Gelitzin’s father). The execution, under the Prioce’s direction, was 

no secret that the latter years of Danby’s life were embittered by the | quite worthy its tranecendant merits, and inaugurated with 

om Ameena ate “ pomp and circumstance ” an entertainment which must have inte- 
preference to any attempt at enumeration of his pictares, let » few | rested and thoroughly satisfied e amateur present. Prince George 

Words be offered by way of general character. There was something in! Galitzin cannot be too highly for his manner of conducting, which 





POS | greatest weight in Snermining 


'Y | discovery of his noble spouse’s 


is at once clear, emphatic, and thoroughly musician-like. He takes rank, 
in short, with the ablest orchestral directors of the day. 


—_—— 
HOW TO WRITE CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


We invite attention to the amusiig article that follows, extracted from 
a London paper two months old, because the moral embodied therein is 
universally applicable, in these days of social espionage and familiar 
reporting. The ‘“‘ Chroniqueuse,” to whom reference is made, was the Paris 
correspondent of the London Morning Chronicle, which paper—as we had 
occasion to notice lately—was for a time owned by the French Govern- 
ment, but bas now been abandoned, having drawn upon its patron more 
ridicule than was thought desirable. 


The true philosophy of history has only lately been discovered. It is 
not for facts that you go to the old almanac, but for ideas. We make 
war in these days, not as of old, for territorial gains or for political ag- 
grandizemeat, bat for ideas. A king or a statesman is not to be jadged 
by his conquests, his edicts, his wars, or his massacres, but by the t 
ideas which it was his mission to preach or to propagate. In this light, 
history is best stadied in ye ee The more yoy koow of the man, 
the truer is your judgment of the causes which he reprevented or crea- 
ted ; and you know nothing of the man ualess you know his personal 
history and bis inner life. Hence the importance of memoirs, contem- 
porary nempeio, and the like. History ought to be read io the 
Court Ci rather than in the Annual Register. The little facts that 
Nero used to play the fiddle, that Cromwell smudged the ink in Marten’s 
face aft r signing Charles’ death-warrant, that Robespierre was very fond 
of flowers, dogs, and canary birds, help us wonderfully to understand 
the respective characters of all these historical aotables. On the single 
fact that the mt Fope is a fair billiard-player, an historian of the 
modern school can construct an excellent h of the Papacy for the 
last ten years. The value of Nero’s fiddling the Pope’s is 
this—that these traits show character; and when you have got a man’s 
character, you are then, and then only, ia the vig poten to jadge of 
his external actions. The outside of things is tful, and the mere 
dry facts of history are worth nothing till you have got hold of the heart 
and character of the ogee of history. These are often learaed by little 
facts ; and, as rule, the smaller they are the more they tell. 

We bave lately been favoured with several interesting epecimens or 
these solid facts—the true skeleton and articulation of h 'y. At the 
present moment there is a t exponent and representative of ideas 
living and influencing the of the whole human race. We are 
peaking of the Emperor Napoleon IIL, who has written a book on the 

apoleonic ideas, and has illustrated his book by printing it in red in 
the annals of Christendom. It would be a great m to estimate his 
real importance by the massacre of December, by the Italian war, by the 
annexation of Savoy, by the deportations to Cayenne, by the suppression 
of French liberty, 4 the intrigues of Gaeta, by the incidents of Stras- 
barg or Boulogne, &:. To set him down as a selfish adventurer, or as 
a cold-hearted tyrant, would be a judgment founded in the old stupid 
way, on a collection of facts, and by the reference of such facts to cer- 
tain fundamental notions of right and wrong. Since we have rehabili- 
tated Henry VIIL., and Robespierre, and Tiberius Caesar, we know bet- 
ter how to set about judging a great king. It is contemporary memoirs 
and the domestica facta that we want ; aod the newspapers of last week 
have contained several little facts about the E which are of the 
his Imperial Majesty’s character. It is 
curious enough, by the i at just at Christmas time, when we are 
all so sentimental, and philanthropic, and domestic, such a collection of 
delightful personal aneedotes, about which there can be no mistake, 
come out with regard to the modern Saviour of Society. For example, 
as the Emperor and Empress were walking one day in the Bois de 
logne, the Great King saw a young lady drop ber pocket-handkerochief, 
and called to her. On turning round, young lady and her parent 
were “ thunderstruck”’ at perceiving the Emperor. does the 
and gracious monarch do’ Why, instead of sending the father to 
cennes and beheading the young woman on the , ‘the Emperor ad- 
lady and gave her the lef.” Again: 
the Bois , the same mighty potentate arrived at the 
lake “in « plain chariot”—which makes the matter so remarkable— 
alighted from the ot crossed the lake “ on his ee es 

men- 


5 


arm in-arm, made innumerable purchases of bonbons and étrennes, with 
which they stuffed their sacred and imperial pockets, and, on their re- 
turn, Jaughingly — the contents, all of which they paid for, to 


These are Imperial works and worthy kings. Here we read character. 
You know all about a man when you know thie of him. When you see 


my word for it, be isa 
peror knows the value 
thing which is got up for ket, 

Eaogltish market. ‘And very well got up itis. In avolame jast published 


we have at least fifty of these pretty, toaching e 
suony spots of Pook as is only it, we get them 


green and 

a lady. They are to be found in the “See anaine 
letters signed “ Ch aeuse,”’ which bave lately been nted in a 
volume tee et aris Life; Tweedie.) Here are buds plucked 
random trom tis anthology :—“ A few a while their M 

were walking in the forest of Compiégne, a little girl, poorly 


igures | the Imperial party, gave a shout of joy, and threw herself on her Ma- 


jesty’s neck.” Is there a 80 as not to feel that the Empress 
was in the babit of rising early, and of distributing eeoret alms to the 
= The poorly clad little girl only knew a bon ange and a beauteous 
y in the unkoown Empress. en ee eee 
‘bet evtey tay Govelapes some 
presence ared that every day 
sew and charming trait in the amiabie Eugénie.” As it is at 
piégne, so it is at St. Sauveur. “ Their Majesties take | 
wi t the test state, visiting the cottages, to see the poor 
comfortably ” Who is there who does not agree with the enthn- 
siastic writer? > How commendable this ts: I am sare the whole Eag- 
lish nation, for this one act alone, will ery out ‘ Vive l’Empereur.’” 
all sorts of ways we fiod the pleasing truth that the Emperor reigns, as 
his official titie proclaims, “by the will of the people.” This is no 
e Seresalany : Me Cisene io tngoed ts the bene of Rrenee, When 
his Majesty left Paris for the seat of war, “ Sboats of “1 will touch him,’ 
* God bless the benefactor of his — ce take care of your wife 
and child,’ were to be heard on ail sides, and the es of the 
Empress and the ardent emotion of the Emperor showed how 
husband and wife were moved.” ltr 
depict these home-scenes and to sympa 
Ia i has done well to make these 


of all the guesis, and 


; 


od repaid. 
garden +. laid out by the kicdnees of bis Majesty, and in their litile 
hearts bless the Emperor Napoleon for all the beautiful places he 
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aide-de-camp to Brest with this consoling message :—“ Companions in 
arms, the Emperor wishes you all to make known to me in what way he 
can serve your interests, or those of your friends whom you are leaviag. 
He especially desires that aone of y ould depart leaving any care or 
sorrow bebind him that the affection Of his Majesty can alleviate.” “I 
am bappy,” adds the enthusiastic Chronig , © to state that the wishes 
of those brave officers bave all beea attended to by bis Majesty.” Ra- 
mours most unfounded have reached Eogland of the Imperial feetivities, 
not to say orgies, at Compidgae and Fontainebleau. Here is the simple 
life of the Father of bis Country at Compiégae. ‘On the basin, which 
is almoet a lake, are a oumber of row-boats, and bere each morning early 
may be reen bis Majesty in a quarter of an hour’s steady and invigorat- 
ing pull in a boat, which he manages alone and with great dexterity. 
In a word, he is quite the jolly young waterman, who also 
Feathered his oar with such skill and dexterity. 

What wonder that all this is appreciated? What wonder that wherever 
this mode! prince appears he is met with “long and !oud shouts of ‘ Vive 
’Emperear |’ ‘ Vive la dynastie Napoldonienne!’” contrasting with our 
apathy in England, where the shout of “ Long live the House of Han- 
over!” has perbaps never yet beeu heard. Such goodness tells even upon 
enemies, As soon as the Austrian prisoners landed at Marseilles, “ they 
marched throngh the towp, and, to the great astonishment of the Mar- | ; 





of by Government is of a purely Venetian character, and will be orna- | however, his astonishment on hearing himself aijdressed by nam: from 
mented with stone of distinctive colour, selected from various quarries in | the gibbet, and implored, ia the most piteous manner, to deliver from 
Scotland. Practically, this featare will in itself form a geological ma-| bondage a poor post-boy, whose only offence was that he would not 
seum. The principal elevation, facing the north side of Argyle Square, | goad on two over-worked horses to humoar a pair of drankea gentlemen, 
may be described as composed of a central colonnade and two wiogs. In| These “ druoken gentlemen” are said to bave beea mea of rank and 
the facade, a large surface of plate-glass is presented ; the windows are | inflaence ; their names have never transpired, but the outrage with which 
round-headed, and divided by columos and pilasters. The approach iv| they were charged led to the immediate removal from the Fulbam-road 
by a flight of steps leading to three grand central archways, surmounted | of the last pair of gibbets which disgraced it.—A Walk from London t 
by sculptured emblematic groups. Italian cornices, covered with rich | Pulham. 
tinted bronze-coloured tiles, form an effective finishing to the wing®.| Tux Brarv.—One of the readiest roads to the head is through the 
The whole of the Museum departments will be uader a gluss roof. lungs. You may reach the brain ins mioute with chloroform for ex- 
The style of the edifice, already explained, is one of which it may be | ample. The power of this drag is somethiog marvellous. When under 
said that we have no pure example in Scotland ; and from the its infl ,& man may have his limb cut off without any sensation 
tion of colour and variety in design, it is gratifying to have a specimen | whatever ; aud even when he recovers from the artificial trance he may 
a ~~ pen ape tw | oe ~— Ole te might prefer rigloatly still have neither pain nor uneasiness. Why? Have you ever seen a 
more ia unison with the character of the Ula Town. as was origioally | person after a fit of epilepsy? Aftera fit of that kind le have no 
proposed by Mr. Matheson, of the Board of Works. But the new baild. remembrance of anything “aene to them during the tt. Daring the 
ing, when erected, will really be one great whole, detached from aoy | epijeptic paroxysm, the brain is all bat completely torpid. The same 
other ; and as it appears to be admirably adapted for museum purposes, | thing happens after the anwsthetic sleep of chloroform. In neither case 
while architecturally it bi massive stability with gracefal light- 


ly - cen @ man remember what he never felt. But mark what may happen 
ness, the adoption of the design cannot but be regarded as highly judi- | after amputation performed on a patient under chloroform. The same 





















cious on the part of the present Government, which bas throughout acted 





n this matter in a spirit of wise liberality, which coutrasts strikingly 


man who felt n0 pain in the stump either during or after the 


' ; ‘Vi t i 
seilles popalatcm, made the air ring with cries of ‘Vive ls France!” | with the conduct of its Derby predecessor. Captain Fowke, R.E., of the oe Ae inue for many succe-sive months to be attacked with the identical 


‘Vive ’Empereur!’ Of courte, it also captivates bis neighbours; and 
we real that at the /é% for the annexation of Savoy, ‘ I o ed a little 
band of Savoyards; * * * it was very amusing to see them at rega- 
lar intervals stop and shout lustily ‘ Vive la Fracce !'—La France now 
comprehended their own romantic land.” 

To recar to our polat. Wecan only unders'and the events of history 
by familiarizing ourselves with the character, the inner man, of every 


himself. We mast learn that depth of virtue which called out the burst 
of gratitude “ from an old lady, who exclaimed with the accent of trath 


oodon and Dabiin—is the author of the approved elevations. 


ymptoms for which his limb was removed, at the hour of a 


Science and Art Department in Londoc—an officer who has bad large ex-| or night when b mart fe ’ 
rience, and been very successful with similar undertakings both in dom, bet Sag ete th Sor pe geen ted seen 


than this, if seized by his old enemy during sleep, he may wake, 


exclaimiag—* Oh, " $ t 
The progress of the new buildiag, whether the structure be regarded ow rm tay tg, tay tag | pen es eens te eee 


as ao embellishment to the city or asa practically useful institation, | jp ed, actual! t tof limb. W 
will no doubt be watched with ateoens by all lene f the conmesity 4 rt mpm ar Soy ually move the foot of the ampated lis bat do 
'Y | and it is satisfactory to know that there is no impediment to the active , 
great maker of history. Here we have before us the French Emperor in | realisation of the plane. Should the Court visit — in May, as bas y ntl oye sensa 
of late been repeatedly asserted and contradicted, in connection with H. ve, 3, t 5 I 
M. Birthday, it is expected that H. R. H. the Prince-Consort will lay the Ls — tbe brain is the source of all paroxysmal recurrence 


More curious still, be may tell yoa be can, so far as his own feel- 


these tacts prove? They prove: 1, that the braia is the source of all 


tion, morbid or sane ; they prove invervely, 2, that 
the source of rest and remission, sleep included ; they further 


feeling, as the Emperor passed vear us, ‘ C'est lui qui dévralt porter | foundation-stone of the new building. ‘This would lend additional io- | rat Pranicg nn rent ty MP Om be Beneral oF local. —London Madi- 


la plus grande et la plus belle médaille d’Italie!’” The pictare is com- } terest to a ceremony which will no doubt be otherwise made as imposing 
pleted by “ the cold blae eye, the melancholy smile, the hanging | as p 








countenance of the far-sighted, clear-thinkiog Napoleon Emperor of the 
French.’ We must see him as he is—the redresser of grievances, the 
ever-present Providence walking through this valley of sorrows, protect- 
ing the poor and simple, csuating his pateroal care over the meanest 


of his subjects, whose faintest sigh fiods its sympathy in the Imperial | mere shawls of an entirely new style. They are no longer of one colour, 
bosom, enjoying the simple pleasures of life, cet on the lake, early io - covered all = — T= Sg aT eg moe or eee S —_ 
his morning walk, always accompanied by bis wife—two guardian angels | colours ; or sometimes ie wi » loog stripes of white, w " 

bh H by stealth and | croes the thawl over the shoulder, whilst the otber part is either black, me as secretary to the commission. The vacancy be sow so wordhlly 














scattering blessings on the poor man’s path—doing good 


ible by the “ brethren of the mystic tie.”.—Zdinburgh Scotsman. 
aa 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
Amoogst other novelties which bave lately appeared, there are cash- 










Pourrica. Honours to Exouise Lireratune.—Mr. John Forster, 


koown and honoured among all men of letters—and to the readers of 
England and the United States, deservedly tamed as the biographer of 
“ Oliver Goldsmith” aad the “Statesmen of the Commonwealth,”—as 
the learned and graphic essayist on the “Grand Remonstrance’’ and the 
“ Arrest of the Five Members,” has been appointed to the honourable 
and lucrative post of a Commissioner io Lunacy. Mr. Forster had long 


blushing to find it fame ; with bardy foot brushing the morniog dew-drop | red, or blue. They are made square as well as long ; and with white, aakay caused by the retirement of Mr. Bryan Waller Procter, another 


from the silent beauty of the primrose and the violet—at the same time | and beautiful L 
the hero and the sage. Humanity scarcely ever presented a more beau- | rechercbé. 


tifal ideal ; by this light, and this light only, are we to read his lovel 
obaracter. @ must search for his politics in bis life. And yet with all 
this natural simplicity is combined a dignity which no disguise cana con- 
ceal. The high imperial carriage cannot be hidden; as with all divi- 
nities— 


Vera incessu patuit Dea. 


* Ata masked ball I saw a beautiful Scottish maidea leaning on the armof 
an august Pierrot : sbe seemed to pat her litile feet to the ground as though 
they had been used to mount a throne.” At another of those gay scenes 
“T noticed a blue domino whose stately tread | at once recognised.’ The 
deep eye of the modero Haroun betrays the imperial manner. Though 
man, his Presence is all bat Divine. 

Can there be avy doubt about the intentions of this gracious Sovereign? 
An Emperor who picks up a youog woman’s bandkercbief, and actually 

nts it to her, is he to be pected of pocketiog Savoy and Nice? 
man who condescends to things of low estate, and takes a nurery- 

maid’s place to drive a baby’s sledge, is it likely that he is 
with uoboly ambition and greed of Empire? Are we to believe that the 
Roya) Prince who walks with bis wife about Paris streets buying sweet- 
meats is the dark conspirator against the liberties, the peace, and the 
happiness of Christendom? No. His bosom’s lord sits lightly on its 
throne. This pattern of domestic and conjagal virtues is not the man to 
intrigue with or to betray his Sardinian brother. The liberties of Italy 
are safe with tbat generous sovereign with whom twat pocket-handker- 
cbief was safe. Talk of a man invading England who pulls on bis own 
lake in the early morning, and goes to a dance as an august Pierrot! 
To euch a man ie monstrous, There may be of course reasons 
given by the captious sce for all these virtues and for this beautiful 
obaracter. The late Mr. r used to observe, “ Whenever I found 
a to be perfeotly mischievous I made him a monitor :” aod Syduey 
Smith has enlarged upon the theme that the happier people are, the bet- 
ter they are. !t is unquestionable that great success has a tendency to 
develop a vast crop of bidden virtues; aod Miss Becky Sharp was lost 
in wonder at the contemplation of her own contingeat goodness, if she 
hed bot ten thousand a year. We do not assert that this is the secret of 
the great Imperial virtues ; bat scoffers may say that the scene of the day 
of skating, and that sweet pretty incident of the pooket handkerchief, 
were very well got up, aud were nearly as clever as that brilliant thought 
of the Savoyard peasants who at regular intervals stopped and shouted 
“ Vive le France.’ We dismies these uabelieving thoughts, these un- 
worthy suspicions. Envy does merit as its shade pursue. We are be- 
lievers in a good man—we do not despair of the redeeming graces of 
our ~ humanity. There are in man virtues which a throne cannot 
spoil, and which lend brightness to the crown that only serves to adorn 

em. We must eay thet we are most grateful to the Parisian corres- 
pondents, especially to the fair Chroniqueuse, for this delightful picture of 
one who, if we may venture to describe him in a period as complex as 
his many virtues, combines simplicity with digaity, and a clear head 
with a warm heart—who io every relation of life, as father, husband, and 
friend, adorns it with the same grace and amiability—who displays ma- 
jesty without ambition, and affability without meanness—who from the 
grandeur of the State can retire to the calm and virtuous solace of a 
country life—who is at once a kiog among kinge, and the ornament and 
grace of the domestic cirole—who is equally at home in the cabinet and 
boudoir, and who is alike punctual io h's council and bis charch—who, 
if any man, cao bid Astra retura to the earth—who is indeell the Sa- 
viour of Society—and whose mission is, as be bas.otten proclaimed, to 
reproduce peace oa earth and good will towards men. 

We can remember but one parallel to this superhuman picture. “ If 
ever Mr. Peckeniff wo:e an apostolic lock, be wore it on that memorable 
day. If ever bis unruffied smile proclaimed the words, ‘ I am a messenger 
of peace!’ that was its purpose now. If ever man contained within him- 
self ali the mild qualities of the lamb with a considerable touch of the 
dove, and not a dasb of the crocodile, or the least possible suggestion of 
the very mildest ceasoning of the serpent, that man washe.” And yet 
such is the hardne:s of unbelief, that on that very day—just such a day 
as the day in the Bois de Boulogne, when the pocket bandkercbief was 
picked up, or that other day whea the sledge was driven—there was 
found one infidel voice to exclaim, “ Peckeniff, don’t you be a hypocrite.” 
However, we know when the good and gracious Sovereign reads theee 
lines, as read them be will, bis only thought, like Pecksniff’s, will be a 
prayer for his detractor—“ Bogénie, my dear, when I take my chamber 





Satin progresses in favour, and nothing can be more charming than 
this beautiful material. Velvet, though very effective, is only deemed 
suitable for elderly ladies: at least, such is the opinion of the fashion- 
able world. For satio, lace is decidedly the moet suitable trimming ; 
and, indeed, no other oraament can be said really to equal it. A dress 
ornamented with gold can only be worn once or twice, but lace may be 
made into eo many different forms and fashions. 

Morning and at-home dress vary but little in make. They are ver 
simple ; the skirts plain ia front ; sleeves nearly tight, just loose cnoug 
to pass the hand through ; and trimmed with a cuff or trimming ap to 
the elbow. The skirts are bound round the bottom with a velvet, three 
or foar inches in width, and a row of macaron buttons up the front. The 
colours most in vogue are golden, brown, and violet des Alpes. 

For visiting dress, richer and more ornamental robes are worn. Vel- 
vet, sating with lace trimmings, moires, and taffetas antique moire, and 
satin, are also trimmed with velvet, interlaced, and forming a trimming 
en tablier for the front of the dress ; or rings of passementerie placed in 
bands io a similar form or macarons surrounded by lace. Taffetas and 
taffetas antique are elegantly trimmed with very narrow flouaces dowa 
the front of the dress ; sometimes surrounded by a thick rache, or finished 
by butterfly bows—that is to say, bows without ends ; merely two bows 
drawn together with a piece across the middle, the bows being left wide 
out like wings. Velvet really needs no ornament; the only trimming 
admissible is lace put in little flounces en tablier ; or, what is perhaps 
newer and also equally pretty, is a band of gulpure placed round the 
skirt, a short distance from the bottom, with a band of light-coloured sa- 
tin—generally white— laid uader it. 

The skirts bave lost nothing of their eae pte and contiaue to be 
made with small trains, The bodies are © roand at the waist, or in 
@ point; but the latter is considered the most dressy. They are very 
frequeatly made open, either a short distance down, which leaves a g, 
for buttons on the body, or open down to the waist ; in w 
case, a rich plastron of lace can complete the toilette, Sieeves for 
dresses of rich material are made half large, loog, and open with trim- 
mings, or of three puffs, The trimmings, of course, must correspond 
with those of the dress. 

The following descriptions will pat our readers in possession of the 
newest styles of bonnets for this month: black velvet bonuet, with a 
wide bride of blue terry velvet with white satin, placed acroes 
from ear to ear. White satin o , covered with black lace. Two 
small blue feathers placed en bandeau—Bonnet of mauve royal velvet ; 
the soft crown formed with « rich bloade. On the left side, a buach of 
mauve feathers and on the right a shell of blonde, in the middle of which 
is placed a small rosette of feathers, A bandeau of mauve flowers across 
the forehead. This bonnet is extremely elegant, as is also the following 
made of pick terry velvet mixed with bloaode, either white or black, or 
both, mixed with a buoch of curled feathers at the side. In the inside, 
two small feathers form a diadem, being fasteaed together by a rosette 
of bloade. 

Fancy straw bonnets are beginning to be worn ; and capoties of co- 
loured and black, or white silk, are much in favour. These last are 
trimmed either with a flat bow on the top or a rosette of ribbon or small 
feathers at the side; bat we do not expect muoh novelty in bonnets 
whilet the weather is so unsettled. 

The even'ng coiffures are exceedingly beautiful this season. The new- 
est, and certainly not the least becoming style is formed with three very 
small wreaths carried across the bead—the front ove forming a amali 
diadem ou the forebesd, which is generally a dark shade of colour ; ithe 
second, a straight wreath, is of a lighter shade; and the third is the 
lightest sbade of the colour. This head-dress may be seen on one of the 

lates for this month, aod will, we believe, become a general favourite. 

he same style of head-dress may be formed with gold cord, or rouleaux 
or plaits of velvet of different shades, or rouleaux of velvet and goid.— 
Folie. 
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Tas Giwset or Fotuam Roav.—Two or three fashionable pareons, 
who had sacrificed superabandaatly to the jolly god at Falbam, retarn- 
ing to London, where they desired to arrive quickly, had intellect 
enough to discover that the driver of their posi-chaise did not make bis 
horses proceed at a pace equal to their wishes, and, after in vain urging 
him to more speed, one of them declared that, if he did not use bis whip 
with better effeot, be should be made an example of for the public benefit, 





candlestick to-night, remind me to be more than usually particular in 
praying for perfidious Albion ; they have done me an injustice.”’—Lon 
don paper, Jan. 19. 
a 
THE INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM OF SCOTLAND. 


Scotland may at length congratulate herself oa having immediate 
prceest of receiving a too-long delayed boon, or rather right, the equiva- 
ent of which Eogland bas for years enjoyed. And Edinburgh, as the 
capital of our northern kingdom, the ceatral seat of education and intel- 
lectual industry, may also rejoice in haviog added to the many noble 
institutions sbe can alrcady boast an Iodustrial Museam, externally not 
unworthy of a place among the monuments of the most pictareeque city 
in the world, and interaally enriched with specimens of the varied natu- 
ral and industrial resources of not ouly our owo, but of many lands. 
The first portion of the Industria! Museum building will be immediately 
with, under the able direction of Mr. Matheson of the Board 
of Works, as tenders for the works are now in coaree of being applied for. 
When comple‘ed, the edifice will exceed in magnitude any oth:r pablic 
building in Scotland. It is upwards of 400 feet in length and $00 in 
— oy ys average a ¢ 90 feet. The site includes the 
covere property w belonged to the Trades’ Maiden Hospital 
and Dr. A exander's (old) Church, at present temporarily ete ym 
the Museum, and also the whole south side and west end of Argyle 
Square, now in course of belag acquired under an Act of Parliament 
paseed las This bill, it may be mentioned, provides that the 
new bulldiog shall be connected, by a bridge across West College Street, 
with the preseat Nataral History Museum in the College. 
The design to be adopted for the new dui was one upon which, we 
believe, there bad been considerable diversity of opinion. That approved 


and ban oP at the first gibbet. The correctness of the old saying, 
that “ when the bead is hot the hand is ready,’’ was soon verified by the 
post-boy being desired to stop at the gibbet opposite Walout-tree-walk, 
which order, unluckily for himself, he obeyed, instead of proceeding at a 


boucd him band and foot, and throwing a rope, which they had fastened 
round his body, over the gibbet, he soon found himself, in epite of hie 
cries and entreaties, elevated io the air beside the tarred remains of the 
Chelsea pensioner. The reverend perpetrators of the deed drove off leav- 
ing the luckless post-boy to protect, loudly and vainly, to “ the dull, 
cold ear of death,” againet a loathsome companionship. 

When the first market-gardener’e cart passed by, most lustily did he 
call for help ; but every effort to get free only tended to prolong bis 
suspense. What could the carters and other ay travellers imagine on 
hesring shouts proceeding from the gibbet, bat that the identical mar- 
derer of Mr. Kaight had by some miracle come to life, and now called 
out, “ Stop! stop |” with tne intention of robbing and maurd-riog them 
also? And they, feeling tbat supernataral odds were against them, ran 
forwards or backwards, not d to look bebind, as fast as their feet 
could carry alarmed and bewi heads, leaving the fate of their 


space | carts to the sagacity of the horses. Fioding that the louder he called 


for help the more alarm he excited, the suspended post-boy determived 
seem my to endure the mirery of bis situation in dignified silence. 
t there he was saffered to hang unnoticed ; or, if remarked, it was 
only coucluded that another criminal had been added to the gibbet, as 
its secood rye The capa og Mapai ot ok a pace body having 
been placed there speedily came to now a in the 
Puke bod tates on eattve pert ta tho sonotoenion afte 

\’s marderers, and he proceeded, without delay, to the spot, that 

he might satisfy himself as to the correctness of the report. Judge, 








jen pink in the medallions, are very elegant and | tore. Reading suc 


finding io a Gazelle a few days later that Mr. Laurence Oliphant has re- 
ceived an important diplomatic appoint 
that Mr. Crowe is Consul-General at Leipsic ; that Mr. Tom Taylor bo 
the Secretariat ia the Local Government Act Office, and that Mr. Arthur 
Helps countersigas the official dosuments of the Privy Council, we are 
bound to admit that literature is not quite neglected in this country, and 
that the “cold shade” ha: not withered up all the book vorms.— 






e which recalls the fasti of the golden days of modern English litera- 
h names as these among the sitters in high places; 


t in Japan; rememberi: 





News, 2 
Tae Marquis or Burs anp tus Law Covurts.—Io consequence of the 








iojanction of the Court of Chancery against Colonel Stuart, res‘r 

bim from prosecuting any farther proceedings in Scotland relative to 
the Marauis of Bate, Lady Elizabeth Moore bas presented a petition to 
the Court of Session, praying tbat Court to “p ut a tutor ad litem to 
represeot and protect the interests of the pupi 

fected by 


in so far as they are af 
iage under the petition of General Stuart. 2 peti- 
tioa tbat thia step was the more called for, as notices of 


appeal 
to the House of Lords had been given by parties both ia the Court of 
Cheacery and Court of Session. On receiving Lady E. Moore’s petition, 
the Coart of Sezsioa appointed Col, Stuart, tutor-at law, to lodge a mi- 
nute, and a minute was accordingly ludged, ia which Col. Stuart stated 


that he had been advised that he was not preveated oy the injunction of 
the Vice-Chancellor from appearing in the Houee of Lords, and defend- 
ing there the jadgments of the Court of Session, and that it was his in- 
tention to carry the judgments of Vice-Chancellor Stuart appeal to 
the House of Lords. Ia these circums'ances the Court of on has 
refused the motioa of Lady Elizabeth Moore, in respect of the statement 
the tutor-at-law has made.—From ali which it may be clearly seen that 
the lawyers are to have another dig at the youthful Marquis’s estate ;— 
or, as Punch is pleased to express it : e 

There’s a frantic te 

As to bo shall have change of the M uis of Bate 
wi : 
The deduction from which™ 


Is that Bute must be rich, 
And the lawyers are sure to get pleaty of Loot. 


Tus Ovv Cotovex’s Srorr.—He found him stretched at full length, 
bis face towards the ground, his head propped on both bands, his eyes 
oa a little open book. Ned started, for staining the white margin was 
a rasty spot about the s'z: of the blood-spot on the sea-mew’s breast. 
“ Ha, youngsier !” eaid the Colonel, without looking up, “ think it odd io 
find an old soldier poriag over a prayer-book, eh?” “Colonel, what is 
that stain opoo the margin?’ was the answer. “ A drop ofa brave man’s 
blood, boy,” said the Colonel. He turned round, sat up, and sent a 
solemo sesrching look into the lad’s countenance. It was also solemn, 
and he was moved tospeak when otherwise he bad kept strict sileace. 
“ Sit down, and I’ll tell you how I came by it.” Edward sat down. 

“Tv’s in Latin, you see,” holding the towards him ; “but the 
name on the fly-leaf”’—turoiag toit—“isin German.” “ GretliS:eiaer” 
was written there in a thin-poiated female hand ; uuderacath, in strong, 
awkward, masculine characters, “ Mass oft gelesen cseyno,” “ Mast 
be read.” “I was on divisional staff, in 1815, at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo. Late on the latter day, when the French game was up, I 
went galloping with a message to the Prassians in pursuit. None bat 
the chiefs—and they not always—kaow at the time the importance of 
even great victories. Yet, somehow, that evening, as I rode back over 
the field, thick-strewn with dead and dying, I felt that I See wy 
little part in one of the great events of history. A desire on me 
to carry some m:mento from that bloody batile-ground. I dismounted, 
threw the bridle over my arm, and went picking my way through pite- 
ous obstacles. I thoaght, at first, of taking a cross or medal for a keep- 
sake, bat could not bring myself to tear from a defencelees breast what 
its brave owner would bave defended at cost of life iteeli£ Presently I 
came upon a group of men and borses overthrown ia confusion ; 
of them I mean, of course ; three slain lancers of the Polish Guard, and, 
evidently, their slayer with them. You remember I eaid ‘a brave man’s 
blood?’”” He nodded assent. “His horse had fallen frst: perhaps 
that alone lost him, “ He had not been killed outright, for he was gitting 
propped against the poor brate’s carcase. By the ekall and crossbones 
on its trappiog and his uniform, 1 knew bim for a Death’s-bhead Bruns 
wioker. Poor fellow! he was cold and stiff—his dying grip fast on this 
little Look, open at this very page. He bad a wound, omens <a oa 
his forebead. This drop must have fallen as he bent over the book. I 
took it, put it in my sabre-taech, moanted, and rode fast away. For 
and day» I was uneasy, as if I had robbed the dead. I did not once 
out or opea the little book of prayers. When at last I did, the senteace 
on the fiy leaf read like a absolution and a pious bequest. ‘ Must oft 

r 


“ Ay, boy, I have read and read, learnt and repeated these old Latia 
prayers, till 1 fancy sometimes some of their spirit has passed into mine. 
At war, in peace, in camp, at home, [ have treasured and carried the 
dead Branswicker’s book. They sball put it ia my shroud with me. | 
wish I could take it bodily with me ioto ‘ kingdom come’ to retarn it 
the Branswicker. Pray God I may meet him there, with ‘ Gretli,’ too, 
to thank them for the loan of it.””—An Only Son. 
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quicker pace. Out sprang the inmates of his chaise ; they seized him, | be read 


New Mops or Propucine Lysansisicrry.—Hy pnotism, 
producing iosensibility by the action of a glittering object oa the 
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visgal 
organs, is becoming all the rage ia the Freach hospitals. A patient bat 
undergone amputation of the bip-joint at Poitiers, under the influence of 
this new anwstbetic agent. 

The Gazette des Hépitaux relates the following curious experiments 08 
fowls, which proves beyond a doubt that hypaotiem, or nervous slumber, 
may be produced on animals as well as on map. Dr. Michéa, the author 
of these experiments, having placed a benen o henob painted queateat 
about a yard and a balf io length, and made ao attendant it still, 
drew a line of chalk from the root of the beak, the poiat of which rested 
on the bench, all along the latter to its opposite extremity. The bet, 
which before the operation had been 8! og violeatly, and 
its eyes in all directions, in the course of about two miautes kept 
fizediy ut the line of white ebalk. Soon after it sabe oe 
opened its beak, and fell over on one side. [ its 
aad body were pricked with needles, 
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test of pain. The operator tarned its head right and left, 
al forced it under its wing, and in all these di id 
it remained passive and immovable. _ This state continued for t 
minutes, when the hen came spontaneously to itself again. It first 
its head, then suddenly getting up, shook it agaia several times, 
eyes about, and then began torun. It was caught and 
rubbed off its beak, as aleo from the bench ; after w' they 
to make it remain still, as before, but in vain ; moreover 
slightest pricking caused it tocry with pain. These experiments were 
variously repeated, and always with the same success, We may here re- 
that the act of making a ben lie still by drawing lines with chalk 
its head along and across its back is very old, is mentioned in 
ous books SS. with 'he explanation that by that process 
ben thioks i tied down ; nevertheless Dr. Michéa’s experiments 
highly interesting, be being the first who has connected this well- 
with the phenomenon of hypnotism, and shown that under 
such circomstances the ben is ineensibie, a fact which bad quite escaped 
the notice of the vulgar. + 


Tus Mysteries or Trape.—in the intelligence from the Brazile, last 
week, we meet in one of the papers with the following curious para- 
b :— 
“ Dry Germans opened at 594 reals, but declined to 58 for half ox half cow, 
and 60 for ox, this quotation being merely nominal.” 

The above is a complete mystification. Of course. in our travelling 
experiences we bave met with many “dry Germans,” but we little sus- 
pected that they ever formed an article of commerce. Besides, who 
would cere about porcharing a “dry German”? Then the question 
ariser, how do wy dry a German? or does he ary bimeelf in his own 
tobaccosmoke? After this comes the further myetery of his being 
“opened.” It is rather undignified to talk in thie way of a “ dry Ger- 
men.” ae if be were no tetter than a dried baddock, or a cured herring, 
or a Teutonic mummy, tbat had bad the accumulated dust and cobwebs 
of cectaries upon bim. However, we are eo far pleased as to police that 


be 
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One of the most celebrated of these ‘‘ memory”’ reporters was PURE 
Winn m Radelif, the basbend of the eminent novelist of that name. It | | boy >: ORNIA WINES AND SRANDIES 
bstance debates undersig e rv 
in his bead pom ver enw ene hE —~ AA. aml tc: * aaa wines, as hay bore bu appcined sole gents fr the bouts 
notes, or committing any portion of his materials to paper, would there MOHLER AND FROHLING, 
dictate to them two distinct articles embraciog the principal points of what San Francisco, and Los Angeles, 
be had heard. Another of these“ memorable” gentlemen was William | for te sale of their Native California Wines and Brandies. Kohler & Frobling were the 
Woodfall—not Janius Woodfall, but his brother—who bad so quick and | {f*,Sonse who developed ‘o the world the feet thai California was 
= Po te ge ee peep mene ingen peli ys hen a pnw wel 
; name was so great and so widely spread, w constantly recei 

strangers came up from the country to hear the debates, they asked in a satiety the mast ineredulst hy Ah nde a 
breath. “ Which is the Speaker and which Mr. Woodfall?” He would PERKINS & STERN, 
“ in im y from the time the door = py eer rising of the B No. 160 Broad 

Ouse, without any other refreshment t a -boiled egg or two, ted r - 
which be would carefully take out of his coat pocket, take off the shell in | == enn Sen ae ee 
his bat, and devour with great gusto the indigestible dainty ; ee @ ee ee 
down ail the while for fear the t-at-Arms ehoald see him, and Mesars. Konuae & Fromuixc, San Francisco — vss ; 
him off for sach an infraotion of the rales of the House against strangers. | tor the sale of Cullornis Wine and Brceay, ci'sent yum sraglish A Ageney in New York 
An anecdote is told of theee hard-boiled eggs. Some of his fellow pleasure to say that, from s long residence in wos Angelos County, I am seq 
ters, who bad a turn for joking, and from whom Woodfall al- | hice pour Wine and Brandy ls nse een the “her evo nope xk tes 








; 
: 


is made, and that and vegan 
=e at a respectful distance, one evening took them out of his | ™ost cheert recommend our +) ey let Ser & Pare of = 
coat et, and replaced them with unboiled ones, no doubt to the ad- | of trade in our State, and I am most happy that your house is to occupy @ prominent peed 


miration and satisfaction of “ Mr. Memory.” 





pisneere in the enterprise of shipp' ines, 
&c., to the Atlantic Btates, and to hope you any find the same remuderiin ¥ 
MeLancuoLy Deara or an Encuisn Trave uer.—lIntelligence ha 


Very respectfully. 
been received of a distressing and fatal accident to a young sh tra Your obedient servant, 
veller in Upper Eeypt. It seems that Mr. Daniel Cave and his friend ORE G. DOWNEY, 
Mr. Morrison, were in their dehabieb, or Nile boat, near Philc. at the 





amy es a and A on A ey of the 30th January Mr. Cave 
went to , attended only by an Arab boy, one of the crew. It ap- sroox 
ewe that be chose a place where the current rans with t violence | MI* S305 Wartetien “iy bee = ag ey FFB 

tweea rocks, and that after swimming a short distance be was drawn under & at cumstances ahd for Garden or 
into the rapid. According to the boy’s account, he sank at once on | io tsdes wen et, Pe 


IONA VINES, NATIVE AND FOREIGN. 





“ dry Germans” fetch 20 good a price in the dry-goods market. It is 
more than we should feel inclined to give for such a specimen of dried 
metaphysics and tranecendentalistic Kantiem. 

Another puzzle that bewilders us stil] more is the revelation that your 


« dry German ” is “ balf ox, half cow.”’ We bave beard of an Irish bul! | 


and of a Vache espagnole, avd of other curiosities belonging to the animal 
kingdom ; but we must confers that such an ethno) 
“ dry German,” that had the head of an ox and tbe tail of a cow, never, 
fortunately for us, crossed our ecientific path before. We are so mysti- 


fied that we must write to Professor Owen on the subject, though it | 


looks very wy yen g as though Barnum, under a strong attack of 
anima) epirite, 
the enrichment of his New York Museum. 


Foreign Office, that alweys evinces such a 
interest, should take the matter vp. If slavery 


cannot 
want to know, are “dry Germans ” thus offered publicly for sale—Punch. | VT the quarter on each side, through revolving nozzles, which could be | confine ourselves 





Tue Goop River Recarps wis Beast.—All the most daring and skil- | 
fal borsemen we have seen bave been attached to and fond of petting | 
their borses, riding them with entire confidence and apparently little | 
cowpalsion, identifying themselves as it were with the feelings and the | 
excitement of their dumb favourites. As an instance of what we mean, | 
we cannot forbear mentioning an anecdote of Jack Morgan, Sir Richard | 
Sutton’s kennel-hunteman, duriog a run we witnessed in Leicestershire. | 
At the end of a deligh'ful forty minutes of enjoymect, Jack’s jumping a | 
double post-and-rail, with two ditches, put his feet in the further and | 
supplementary excavation, and naturally fell, rolling over hisrider. As 
they got up together, the horse scared, the man unhart, Jack patted his | 
favourite on the neck ; ‘‘ It was not your fault, old fellow,” said he, good- | 
bumouredly ; and vaulting into the saddle, was with his hounds again 
as ifnothing bad happened. Jack, you see, like the kiog’s son, Ferdinand, | 
was * gentle and not fearful.’’"— Sporting Magazine, 

A Harry Misuar.—A curious little anecdote respecting the Prince of 
Wales bas caused considerable merriment at Cambridge during the last 
few days. It is said that in anticipation of a visit from the Prince to the | 
noble chapel of his college, the chief of the establisbment—of which, for 
obvious reasone, we forbear giving the name—directed the verger to give 
bim notice of the arrival of his Royal Highness. After wai 


Seats ta 0 idly Of Suaatal tnlipence, the reverend quotioazns enet han the 
verger.—" Has the Prince been announced?” he asked.—No, your 


bonour,”’ quoth the verger.—“ Are you quite sure, ”’—* Hi bam 
—there hes been nobody to ree the eo a bold guatlomes, wot 
as brought his sun bup to college.” A deseri of the old gentleman 
and bis son followed, and the master of the college soon became con- 
vinced that they were no other than General Brace and bis Royal Highb- 


ners, who bad uietly and unceremoniously in: the 
he ». gui y y inspecting noble 


An AstronomicaL Dtscovery.—The Planet Venus is composed of 
ivory of finest quality. It was visited by Sir Buffalo Humpe, the cele- 


ted astronomer, in 1900, when he succeeded in se serial ship 
southe by 


on Cape Cupid, the romost point. It is inhabi @ race of 
ee ee ee ue monkey, and never speak at all. 
The climate is delightfu!, ametbyste, garnete, and rubies grow out of 
the soil in the ehape of flowers. 0 evn San no literature, but are 
very fond of oysters, and once a year y stand on their heads for forty- 
eight hours together in honour of Quadratic Equations. They take no 
pase ee ay unless when trodden upon by tbe latter, when they 


pny te pe character, and ecratch, but are very forgiv- 
, Se Se, ee ae ot Sv Fees ed, tate Nectnan to-give hem 
ear for muai¢.—Canadian paper. 


A Marriace Orrer.—A pleasant writer in Harper's Monthly commani- 
cates tae subjoined letter, which he states is a verbatim copy of one that 
was received at a clergyman’s house in England, one morning during 
his stay there. The clergyman being a widower, he was quizzed not a 
little at thie queer mode of soliciting his 

“ Sir As 
be marry: 


5g 


services :— 

wished to know and was kind to offer, to marry me, I wished to 
on Teusday July 12th at Eleven o'clock 

“ Prom your Humble Servant 
“ Auy C———..” 

Taz Wii. or Hans Horsers.—At a late meeting of the Society of | 
Antiquaries, a very interesting discovery was announced by Mr. W. H. 
Black, F.S.A., the well-known paleographer. It is that of the will and 
administration to the effects of the artist Hans Holbein, who, it bas al- 
Waye been asverted, died ia England, and as late as the year 1563, though 
bo certain trace of bim has been found for many years 
pene that be died in the year 1543, four years before the death of | 





VIII. This discovery will affect the reputation of many pictures | ™atcbes with some of our strongest players 


tbat have been attributed to him. Will somebody be 


tell us of something on which no doubt can be thrown? Is nothing true ? 





A Piacvs or Toans.—At a recent meeting of the Bath (England) 


couneil, the cold water committee (as it is rather curiously styled) re- 


commended the erection of a paling round the reservoir at Batheaeton, ata 
Cost of £95. Mr. Fuller said the object was to prevent the inroad and con- 

t of toads. The fact was that the consequences of their inroad 
into the reservoir were serious. The spawn was in such myriads, that it 


got into the water-piper, and caused a great deal of expense. pg 


H 


its of other members, the nuisance appeared to be of a very dis- 
ine ee bat the paliug was reported to be an efficient protection 
ture. 





Marniace or 4 Main or Honourn—The marriage of the Hon. Mary 
Balteel with Col. Ponsonby of the Guards is expected to take place 
shortly. Miss Bulteel is one of the Queen’s Maids of Honoar, the 


Consort, and of Lady Caroline Barrington, Lady Superinten- 
dent of the Royal children. Being » Maid of Hienour at time of her 


marriage, the will ; 
a sa tone mage Sper ams, Bry WoyEs receive an es- 


Png oye Rerortixe 1x THe E1cHTeenrs Centcry.—At that 





specimen as a | 


| sal ha ; 
bad a bend i th bybrid ther for | Salts have been, by Mr. D. K. Clarke, obtained from a vessel built for a 
ed bad a bend in staking ¢ eon per the Shallan” | deep sea m4 company in Scotland, the object of which was to use 
is a delieate compliment to the obetinacy of Prussia, and the “ balf-cow”’ | —s for rapi 
a graceful allusion to the calf-like attributes of Austria. However, our | 
strong qupety he German | Tew. The arrangement was a circular 
is abolished, w 


| pence per 


fore. It is now’ «2 


enough to | jt is his inten 


d connect be nd to quality. WHOLESALE ‘and DESCRIPTIVE LISTS sont 
reaching the broken water, which leads to the supposition that be either | CATALOGUE (lourth edition) sent for two three cent stemps. Tl ea complete tontiual 
struck a a rock, or was seized with cramp, as he was a ewim- POS to to be very tear . me . 
mer. His companion and the crew made every effort to save him or re-| STRAWBERRIES by the dozen, hundred or thousand. Ihave for many years grown the 
cover his body, but without success ; he was never seen again. At the Sirqwhorry 12 very great variety, and Set say be placed Tricmphe te Gash nad henlo, 
| time this sed intelligence was despatched, Mr. Morrison was at Arsouan, the iatter, yams oof cot tow and moot desirable, for besides ft a one CJ me- 
whenee he had sent with offers of reward for the recovery of ria aaa fra, f Seonuaae © Rewer ont Sean S os Jenny Lind ie oon 
| the body to the different Sheikhs for 200 miles below the cataract, but #0 Longworth’s Prolific, Weivey's tenater, Deke Pus, Hovey's Beadling, end A, F 
in vain. Mr. Cave was son of Mr. Daniel Cave, of Cleve Hill, near| aAddrere, 


©. W. GRANT, 
auton younger brother of the member for Shoreham. He was in Tona, near Peekskill, Westehester Co., N, Y. 
ear. 


Z, R. HINCKLRY, Agent, 
No. 25 Park Row. 


OLD RYE WHISKEY. 
transit from the fishing-baoks, without disturbing the | Y® WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF GENTLEMEN WHO DESIRE AN AL- 


, ty the noise of paddles, or risking the destruction of nets by the Wy any indated ule“ ut fo ihe o smple, old sipie WHISKEY, really having age sufficient to 
ve 





Qe 


| 





More Exreriwents iv Sream Navicatrox.—Some very remarkable re- 





mp, with a continuous revo- & ond yet ast invested, suslectty. ‘Wo SRS pane 
by, we | /ution, drawing water through the stem of the vessel and pressing it aft Zonnot be pat in tee, warty of te ported distflied ticuorn us rallye wo Love totersamel 
Sisparysraring snd on in as sel rer notes eas ay Baad 
pp yt oe oe Ymey and with one —_— turned forward, and the oar expeuse. fore doing so we eapect * fair wrialswil given. We guarantee all 
otber aft, wou ro as on a pivot. It was practically making the eae a ae ae not eresel ae quate 

water into a rope. : = “irregular ing, $1 26, 81 80, 8175, 82 0, aud 82 $0, per gailon Please ond red 


lots 
Whether revolving-pumps, i. ¢., propelling-ecrews, in cases, or a num- | ees with order, 
ber of reciprocating pamps are best, is a matter for experiment ; but, 
whetber the one or the other, it is clearly desirable in large vessels to 
use two or more, instead of one, ia order to render the machinery more 
menageable, and not to be without reserve in case of breakage.— London 
paper. 


wo. 
CLABAUGH & GRAFF, 
38 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


P. DERBY & COMPANY, 








Cuzar Beer.—A very good, — wholesome beer may be ob- 
tained from acorns snd hope. It is slightly sparkling, eminently tonic, IMPORTING TAILORS, 
= a ——- a. acorps - steeped in water - fifteen ed twenty HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 

ays, the water being renewed four or five times ; they are trans- recerwed, Complete Assortmen: 

vane > phen hops are added, the cesk filled up with water, iy the ecg wale tease ie ‘heir Fall sad Winter Balsa, throws Plas 2s 

nghole lightly covered, but not st , a8 an ° 
In fifteen or twenty days the beer oh te drink ; and, ain as it is x masa eee me my 
drawn off, fresh water may be poured on. The cost is lees than th (MANUPFACTURERS’ AGENTS, NDON, ENGLAND, 

gallon. It would supply four or five persons for eight months |  44apted' to the wants 0 GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality én 
with a very excellent beverage.— London paper. MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
= 57 Walker Street, New York. 
Cbess. 








[J SDERGARMENTS, 
PROBLEM No. 636. By Xolisch. HOSIERY, 
ee on ; and MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
At low prices. 
DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 


A. RANKIN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1828. a Sa 





LADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS. 
These exceilent, durable, neat, elegant, healthy Fall andy Winter articles can now be ob 
a CANTRELL’s. 
BOOTS AND SHOES FOR CHILDREN. 
FI pad hn a A Pg potty for the young, from the Misses’ “ dane- 
FRENCH CALF-SKIN BOOTS. 





Gentlemen difficulty in making their selections of promenade and dress 
boots at CANT. 8. "is sasortmnent is very large, embracing a immense variety. 
PRICES. 
CANTRELL sells cheaper and better boots, shoes, gaiters, and slippers than any othe 
dealer intown. + 100. 


CANTRELL’S ia at No. 813 Broadway, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, 
mri residents of the * West End,” and the sojourners at all the ‘nchlonablo 





AT R. BH. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY, 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 








White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





- Fall stock of Wntty Coste ot etrohdeties, 
Se.otion To Prosiem No. 635. part Esse oF —- ene: 

1 htrye ch K ofa” Pall peo! b | Lothing, de. 

2 fy to g ‘4 | Either Pawn moves u : aulnce Hetiens. 

3 B checumates 


R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








In the match at the Brooklyn Chess Club, the score stands: J. A. Leonard 
3; F. Perrin 0; drawn 0. } 


$30 


*’ 


z 
* $30 


The success, which has attended this youthful aspirant for Chess fame in his +” 
us i he Gc 





, ming that 
| will ere long prove a formidable antagonist to the finest pla in 
to take part in the approaching American ae 

ber next, where, should neither Paul Morphy 
the combatants, his chance for the first prize is 
good. Another match has been arranged between New York and 

hia, Mr. J. A. Leonard me ey he York, and Mr. Dwight No ney 
The stakes are $100 ; the match to played at Philadelphia. The Brooklyn 
match will be resumed, on Mr. L.’s return. 


Cox & 
SEWING MACHINES. 
REMARKABLE FOR 178 SIMPLICITY. 


JAMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer, 
508 Broadway, New York. 








NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALLI! 


| The annexed Game was played at the recent inauguration of a Chess Clab in 
Grover & Baker’s 


the thriving town of nm, in Lancashire, between Mr. Pindar, of 





Manchester, and Mr. Smith, of Liverpool. 

(TWO KNIGHT'S DEFENCE.) CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 

‘ 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
White (8.) Black (P.) White (8.) Black (P.) mame 

1PwK4 PtwoKé4 17 Pt KR3 BtoQR3 HE public attention is respectfully requested to the following cards of Euas Hows, Jr 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 18 PtoQ B4 BS O(c) Te ae daores 8 Burts 8. Oo: 
3 BtoQBs Kttok B3 19 7s s3 iat A CARD FROM oe re oe, © & co. 
4 KttoKKt5 PtwQé 20 Bto Rto Our Patents being now established Courts, we are te furnish the Grover 
5 P tksP Kr we BA (a) 21 BweQRS K Rto ” & Baxux Machine, with important improvements, at greatly 
‘Par Pip is Bio - Eerk PTT? can vew be 
7 P tks P 6 ew 
8BwoQRt PtwKR3 4 KiteQBS Kt ths R 1, ine ee eee ee 
9KttoKB3 PtoK5 25 K tks Kt toQB2 persons the best Machines, apd the right to use them, must rot only be sure to 
10 KttoK 5 GAH 26 K to K Kt RtoQ bey Mocitese the Gaovss & Basan sttich, but sleo thet ouch Machines ‘made 
11 B tks P ch t ths B |Z ghwgs toK4 sismped under our patents one paged . 
12 Kt tks Kt toQB4 28 BtoQ2 tks K B P ch Cor 
13 Kt tks QR P tke Kt | 29 K tks B toQ5 ch 4% Broadway, New York. 
SOM Pata tC 2 POO ny pc 
15 Q tke P BwQB4 a are id Dot to ie 
16 Castles Castles | Sree weisced irom ie Gaoven 2 Honan, Sowing Metine Compeny, ef Gair Aguman or 
(a) Mr. 

















INSURANCE. 
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SIOUTREFTE gag REPORT 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


Office, 94 Broadway. 


UE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
T fiseal year gies the Sist of scoala 018.855 20 
Net Cash _ is of uary, 1500 . bs 
Receipts during the year . ’ > 


$7,558,430 95 
Death, and Additions, Gurrendered as — mn 


Tota! Disb ursementa for losses | y 
, Commish and Expenses 
. $6,989,856 74 


Anpuilies, ons, 
Net Cash Assets , ++ + +e eee eens 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS 

Gach co pend ant in Back . oo 

ages. ° 
Baten Socks . 
Des from Agenis y 


Add Interest accrued, but not ret due 
Premiums (estimat ° 
Premiums in coarse of trensesiseion. 


Gross Assets, Feb, 1, 1861. $7,237,989 12 
greens. 5 


‘et Increase in Cash Asse een... 


lumber of Policies in force, lst ee... 1861,—12,501 ; insuring 


3, aod amount of Interest accrued, but 
Amount geass ved for Interest on Loan od amnou omen os 


gusen pal paid. for Losses by Death, and Additions, Commissions, and Expenses $470,279 50 


This Company offers the following advantages ‘o persors intending to insure their lives : 
Its ies are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
unting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
P= are exclusively Cash. 
of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
saree ss regpomge J in the United States. 
er than those of the majority of other Life Tagurense 
stews ‘bees, greater—the result of & very low rate of morta 
sequent on & most careful and judicious — of lives. 


The Marea poem ts Members hes been ap less than that of 
any other ey, amon NR in either America or Europe none 4 has 
been made known—a result in the highest degree qevemabie to Policy- os 

The mber Lives I in this Company greatly exceeds that 

yy FP ha mm the U Fnited Btates, thus mtording a @ security 2a theme _ 
the necessary law o! average hay more scepe for op 
The Assets of the Co pany are invested exclusively on Rend and Mortgage on Rea!- 

Estate in the city and Btate w York, worth in each case, at the amount loaned, 

and bearing interest at seven per cent., and ba. States Bock The solidity and security 

of this disp of the y's not be overrated. 


a of Pre 





Pp 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Frepericx §. Winstox, Joax M. Stvart, Mitagp Fitmore, 
Vv. L. Prova, GeorG Dayo 
RE, 


A DLE: 
eer A. _Surtue, 
H. MoOurpr, Wass V. Bi 
we be aimee 
ita Brows, 
Ricnamp Patrick, 
« H. Poruas, 
ia ——#, Eorrtos, 
HEELER, 


H. 
miiaM J. "posaes, 
« Berrs, 


Liam 
Joun P. Yeuvarton, 


4 ro) 
Wruas M. — 
Joux Wapswoata, 


Joun EB. Drv: 
ARDS, Hamum Buake, Wevtwcros | Gurr 
Natuasiet Harvey, Saucer D. Bascock, Ma.anctuow M. Fussuan. 
Secretary, Isaac Anpatt. Actuary, Susrnerp Homass. 
Medica! Examiner, Muvtvns Post, M. D 


NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mufwal prineiple, in the strictest sense 


of the term—the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among (he assured. 





STATEMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No, 40 Wall Street, 
FOR THE YEAR 1860 
Assets Jan. 1, 1860.. 


RECEIPTS. 


Premium and charge for policies................ 
laterest and rents 


$517,989 64 ot 


Paid Claims by Deash 

Endowment and — Poitetes Purchased . 
Dividends and Profits paid with Claims. 
Commissions, hy 4 Fees, Taxes 
Oflice Ex vertising, Printing, 


PEt 
Seee2 





rapee 
jiomery... 


ASSETS. 
Cash in United States Freel Co aad! on call 
tan Bank 


116,457 40 


geeresSyne 
¥SS=ESRsSeE28 


g 
€ 


BE 
€3 


DIRS CTORS. 
RRR F. oy laut, 
WILSON G. HUNT 


JOSEPH B. COLLINS, 
LUTHER BRADISH. 


CLINTON GILBERT, 
ACOB HARSEN 
4a SsUYD. 


Hi, CHAR LL, N GE 
CHAKLES M. CONNOLLY, JOHN J PHELPs, SeREMIAL P. ROBINSON, 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENIS, M. os Medic rag ~ wees 
GEORGE P. CAMMANS, M.D , Conguiting *hysician. 
%. S } gROOt. Actuary. 
TES, General Agent. 
Prospectus, with rates of insurances, endowments, Ac., may be tet aT 
at the office, No. #) Wall Street. The next triennial division of profits oi ty = oo 


4, 1862. 
J. RADIE, Secretary. JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President, 





TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF TRE 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 
No. 31 NASSAU STREET. 


Janvarr |, 1861. 
Capital Stock.. 
Reserve of 1:00... 


Dividend account of all indebiedness.. a i 
Dividend Annuity ROCOUDE. «5 +s +0 $576 ee 
aBauities received during ihe year. “4g mt 4 
— 72,368 62 

Aaguet interest ons deferred premiums not included in the a 
or in the Asse’ $22,730 02 $1,350,980 69 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
oy co on policies and bouus 
Med. Ex. fees aud commission... 

Botneurense, pt urchased policies, and bonus... 
Dividends pala during @ the year 


Premium loans on policies in forc 
accounts for prcavem _ ‘terest in course of collection and 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yor«, Ocrosee 31, 1860. 
TS sy my ed ye OF THE apvares OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
with the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 
ine — 
Premiums on une: 
Premiums recei 


Inland 
Fire 





ired risks on the 4th October, 1859 
during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1800: 


Fire 76 12 


Expenses and Reinsdrance 
Net Profs .. 


er 849.489 55 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as follows, viz :-— 
Rea) #atate and Bonds and Mortgages. $549,500 00 
Bioeks, Loaus on et Accrued Interes 

of Real Estate, Relea. | ac. 281,018 29 
Cash ......--.. 13,2774 76 
Bills Receivable... 772,086 52 
Premium Account 16,682 50 
Scrip of sundry Mutual I 18,680 00 

$1,761,222 07 
The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Soy to Ist November, 

1360, Reng ese PER CENT. on the outstanding Serip of the » payabie on 

and a 

Also, that s Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to —< dealers of the 
company, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 
“tr is further ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and eaener PER CENT of soe 
your! LS be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, terest thereon to 
ry 5 one, thereby leaving an amount of accumulated oeaies “ey over ONE ‘iL 
Li 0. 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, fgpams- 


TRUSTEES. 
LOUIS LORUT. 
ANTH’Y. B. N 





ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
SOHN AL ISELIN 
EDWIN BART: 

ELIAS PONVER 
GEORGE G. Eeaton, 
U, A. MURDOCH 


PERCY XE, 
CHARLES atk KER, 
SAMUEL ¥ aeitr 
JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 

SIMON DE VISSER. EZRA NYE. 

A. B. NEILSON, President, 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


PETER POIRIE: 
SCHUYLER LIVI 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, January 26ra, 1861. 


HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO rE ¢ CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1860. 


Premiums Le naag > on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1860, to 
Sist December . 


602,725 77 
1,412,700 11 
+ $6,015,425 88 


No Polletes have been iseued upon Life Risks ; nor upoa Fire 


Risks disconnected with Marine R: 
Premium marie OF rom Int Jey 1860, to Slat Dec’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 69 


Losses during the same period, .. + «$2,419,443 72 
eemmaE reacts cd Uecponese aR 


The Company have the following Asoc s, 
Ceguseune and monte ew Tork Soe, City, hemes hares paved 


R 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and other 
‘Loans, notes, re insurance and other claims due the Com- 108.190 38 


. 96,646,292 10 10 


Six per cent. interest on the omen tins a eertificates of profits ind be paid aid to to the h holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on Tuesday the Fifth of Feb ebruary next. 


¥ 
time of payment, and 
A rtf of he abe FIVE PER CENT. ~ declared on the net earned premiums of the 
Dg 3lst Decem| , for which certificates will be issued on 
and wT oid Vester ihe Becond of ‘April next. 


bd my the Company aseertained from Ist of July. 
wee: Capanentes 


t 
of January, for es A " 


rofits for 183% years 
The Certificates previous to 1859, i e ma ra hd | eed 


Net earnings remaining with the Company, on lst January, 1861.. 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


$4,197,250 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D, JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 


W. R 
THOMAS TILESTON, 


DENNIS PERKINS 
JOSEPH PATLLARD, Jn. 
WILLIAM WOOD, 
HENRY BURGY. 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
Warts sikkw ay, 
RLES H. RUSSELL, EDWARD BELL. 
LOWELL HOLBROOK 
ROBERT 0. GOODE Uk, 
FA. HARGOUS, 
MEYER 


BENJ. BA 
aM 4 z y 
EDWARD H. TCHER R WRETRAY, 


mastan, . B. MINTURN, Ja. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 20 Vice-Pres’t. 


J EW EL R Y, & Cc. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER TOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 


Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 





co. 





BENGLISH WATCHBS. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I, & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR S4LE 8Y 
J. H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 


19 


BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Dm me a 





Time Keepers. 

Each watch is with a Certifies by J. H. Bradbary. A large 
Assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always os 
hand. 











BROWN BROTHERS & Co, 
= 59 oe . eae NEW YORK, 
PrP ey a 





FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 


March } 2 
a 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New York, Jamvary 15, 1361, 
TS ey mph td Naebtd op pi oF THE tf mn foment 4 ~My par gt 18 PUB. 


qeaenteateiaiaenidamentaaen ooesses $158,602 81 
Premiums received from January t to December “I. 1860; 
inclusive +. 815,579 32 
Total amount of Marine Premiums...... $074,182 18 
Tuxs ComPaNY B48 188UED so Poticigs EXCEPT ON CaRco a¥D FReicut ror ras Vorsge, 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
Premiums marked of as Barned, during the period as above, $816 304 69 
Less Return Premiums, . Bee a 








99 023 18 $512,138 76 
Bet retentive ase. be 


$247.68) 41 
The Assets of the Com: on the 3lst of 
ay ads pany December, 1am, ware.an Satie, pamnaly 3 


New York City Bank Stecks, and State mete... 
Loans on Stocks Drawing Luteres: 


m Notes, and Bilis Recetvabie......... er ene 
Subscription Notes in advance of Premiums 
ss of i eey Mutua! Insurance Companies, 
other Claims due the Company, estimated at.. 53,358 OT 
Total Assets... $1,060,780 72 
In view of the above results, the Board of T. py ee te resolved to 
Gent of Sutenastef, SIX PER eae IN CASH on a Uortiaestes of Prete 
the holders thereof, or their | SD ctauesea es on and chee Tuesday, the Sth day of 
ca inn oe HUNDRED THOUSAND of profite, have 
the Sun CERTIFICATES OF THE COMPANY, OF 
» the on 4 ot ‘Pebr toy 4 which 
a wy next, Interest 
cates to prodaced at the the time of the payment, and can- 
Dividend of SnENeT 298 quNt. bo be declared on the net amount of 
ist, 1860, for which certificates will be 


BENJAMIN A, ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

C. HADDEN 
L. P. MORTON, 
F. W. MEYER, 
i B. ARTHUR, 

K.MY ‘YRRA. 

Witten KENT, 

oacae a MORGAN, 
TRUtAL ReaD 
JOHN A. Bow. 

EDWARDS, President, 
LECONEY, Vice President, 

BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


A. C. RICHAR 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
W. M. RICH ARDS, 
¢ D. H. GILLESPIE, 
Cc, E. MILNOR 


Eee 





METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Fourths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 


ee 


COMPANY WILL myeparres Pay TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT. 
the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount from standard rates. 


No Liability is tovened by the Assured. 


oe LORIMER GRAHAM, — 
JOSEPH LBOuAR® sry, 
GILBERT I L XBEECKMAN, 


RED'K H. WOLOOT?, 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, DUDLEY B. FoLLEn. 
CH P. KIRKLAND, 


ARLES tay ARISH, 
re ya x CONOVER, LOR FREEMAN, 
JAMES O. 8 'N, 


PA SoHtAL We. TURNEY, 
FRANKLIN i DELANO, eS ok J% \ earatglag 
GEORGE W. HATOH, tel D 


. BRADFORD, 
EDWARD - "STANSBURY, Secretary. 
FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY. Ireland, 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM Ql UPWARD, 

PATABLE ON PRESENTATION, 45D GOOD EVERYWHERE Ly 
ENGLAND, SCOIFTLAND 
IRELAND, WALES, 

Tasued by 


WES R. McILVAINE, 
EDW ARD MAOOM 
JOHN ©. HENDERSON, 
WATSON E. CA 








or 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 
SUMS TO SUIT FURCUASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 


ive SIGHT, For Sxl 
WARD, . CAMPBELL & } CO, ate | Wall Street. 
& SONS, 





M MORGAN 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


ft Credit to velle ailable in 
issue Letters o ea: av all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 





JOHN MUNROE @ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
RO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
AND 
8 Wall Street, New Work, 
Issugs Crroutar Lerrers or Caxpit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., 


No. 
&e. 


aso, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 





DUNCAN, & co, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travetiers, 
available in ail the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &¢. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 


BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PaBe 
Se val Sroum Se the Messrs. RotuscuiLy’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, sad 
Naples, correspondents. 





RAE as RANRSORS se RE Nee 
Ores POR SALE, BILIS ON THE wane a OF LONDON. 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, 


CREDITS issued, cay te ey and Drafis, ad Drafts, payable sete 
Brunswick, and ove Sect te purcaannd er Ouineeced. 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
Rn. Y¥. © CALSFURETA SENG 6 SEGEANES Om 
N.Y. 
OREGON AND THE SANDWICH # 
of each 


Islands for sale at all times. 





ATCH AN EXPRESS x CALIFORNI 
by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 
Oreeta, au the Sanboten 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS | ABD OINTMENT.— 
No other formula combine eompac gr concentrated 
tial properties Ep pte 
De of mineral and vegetable poison 
Wik oa eafecy to the infant as 
Sea bp ail dt always useful in case of accident. 
Draggists, at 25c., 62e., aati perpetee bux. 





ANDS’ SARSAPARILE A.—the » pete 
medicine is as extended asi od sie be Noun 








